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ROBIN HOOD BALLADS IN NORTH AMERICA 


By W. E. SIMEONE 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


If Robin Hood’s fame on this continent depended upon the 
traditional ballad brought here from the British Isles, he would be 
a practically unknown hero who has been a long time dying. Al- 
though collectors now and then come up with a text of a Robin 
Hood ballad, the occasion is rare, and after a half century of diligent 
search, only a handful has been collected and printed. Considering 
the usual waywardness of transmission, it may be surprising that 
any of the Robin Hood ballads have survived among us. No one 
knows how many were brought here, certainly more than those that 
have survived to our time. Besides the one line of Robin Hood and 
the Bishop (143), nine ballads have been recorded in about twice as 
many texts.” Among the nine, the lone text of Robin Hood and Guy 
of Gisborne (118) is in the worst condition. At the other end, the 
three texts of Robin Hood and Little John (125) are good and, if 
anything, superior to the British. In between, the others are not nearly 
so bad or so good, a safe observation, and the indifferent lot of them 
is a good exhibition of some of the changes wrought by transmission. 

For great changes inevitably have been made in these ballads 
that survived an ocean crossing and somehow still survive feebly. 
Such changes, I think, may be best described according to Coffin’s 
distinction between story and textual variation. Textual variation 
“involves those changes that do not affect the story, either as to plot 
or mood, but rather create the minor differences that distinguish the 
variants, and often the versions, of individual ballads.”* Story varia- 
tion “is that alteration of the actual plot or basic mood of the ballad.”* 

Story variation, to begin with, of a most destructive kind mutilated 
the famous ballad of Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne (118), its 
long narrative telling how Robin Hood meets Guy who wants to kill 
the outlaw, how the outlaw instead kills him, how Little John is 
rescued and the sheriff killed. This two part narrative is shrunk in 
the North Carolina version into a bald little tale of murder told in 
a crude rimed prose. In America, Robin Hood, an outlaw, meets a 
stranger who is looking for him. Immediately upon learning whom 
he has met, the stranger is killed. From this clipped production, 
everything in the old ballad story except the first fight is missing. 
Perhaps this is all Mr. Wilson, the informant, could remember, but 
the shrivelling of the narrative illustrates the pressure in story varia- 
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tion toward concentration upon a chief dramatic incident in the 
ballad. A retentive and understanding memory resisting such forces 
may have preserved the North Carolina ballad in a condition better 
than this, but one cannot be sure. As it is, all that is left is this 
two stanza relic having no merit at all. 


A shrinking something like this occurred also in the Nova Scotia 
version of Robin Hood’s Progress to Nottingham (139). Admittedly, 
there is not much of a story in the British text, though we are told 
where Robin Hood is going, and why, even if the reason is flimsy, 
he kills the men who anger him. The three stanzas of the Nova 
Scotia text tell us only that Robin Hood wounds and kills twenty 
four men, Except for the homicide and a refrain, nothing else is left. 


Seemingly neither vice nor virtue, a rather curious kind of 
change in the Virginia text of Robin Hood and the Tanner (126) 
altered the ballad’s protagonist from Robin Hood to the Tanner. In 
the American version, the Tanner, not Robin Hood, provokes the 
fight. The change seems curious since one would expect that the far 
more famous Robin Hood would be remembered as the mover of the 
action. But the Tanner wins the fight, and the singer, remembering 
this, may have been prompted to make the Tanner the protagonist. 
In either text, the foes are reconciled, but the change does send the 
American ballad off in a new direction. 


While the reversal of roles in Robin Hood and the Tanner (126) 
changed the ballad without omitting parts of it, at other times, in 
other ballads, interesting or important parts were dropped without 
serious damage to the story. In the Virginia text of Robin Hood 
Rescuing Will Stutly (141), for instance, Stutly’s request that he be 
spared from the gallows to fight to death is missing, The loss of this 
scene, not essential to the chief business of the ballad for all of its 
dramatic effect, does alter the tone of the Virginia variant since it 
leaves Stutly a hapless victim awaiting his rescue. But the ballad, 
cut from thirty eight to twenty one stanzas, remains coherent and its 
narrative tight. 

The loss of seventeen stanzas in the American version of Robin 
Hood Rescuing Will Stutly (141) represents one of the happier kinds 
of changes made in the American ballads. For in this ballad, a num- 
ber of stanzas contributing nothing but length has been cut away. 
In one remarkable instance this kind of pruning created American 
texts superior to their British analogues. We have three texts of 
Robin Hood and Little John (125), the two from Nebraska and 
Tennessee very similar to each other and different from the Illinois 
text. All three are better than the British texts, chiefly because the 
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cutting away of large blocks of superfluous stanzas has had the effect 
of tightening the narratives and quickening the tempos of American 
texts. 

Kirkland, who recorded the Tennessee version,® argues that oral 
transmission is responsible for the fine revisions made in this country 
of the British ballad (125A).° I think he is right; the Tennessee 
variant is better. But Kirkland seems not to have known of the 
Nebraska text, which is nearly identical to his, Without disputing 
Kirkland’s conclusion, I still would guess that two such twin-like texts 
may have come from a printed source. Even at that, the informants 
in Nebraska and Tennessee had remarkably precise memories owned 
by no other singer of Robin Hood ballads in America.’ 

But this sort of revision, since it does not alter the plot or the 
basic mood of the ballad, more properly should be called textual 
variation, Such variation, not always as discriminating as it is in Robin 
Hood and Little John (125), naturally would cut away lines as well 
as stanzas, and with varying results. Lost lines, of course, could leave 
a stanza incomplete, as we can see in the Virginia text of Robin 
Hood and the Tanner (126).* But with an informant able and cir- 
cumstances favorable, new stanzas could be made from the remem- 
bered lines of two or more old ones. Here, as an example, is the 
eleventh stanza of the Virginia text of Robin Hood’s Death (120) 
along side the twelfth and half of the thirteenth stanza of its British 
analogue (120B) : 


11 Then he is away to Kirkley Hall, 12 Then Little John to fair Kirkly 


Its doors broke open wide, is gone, 
And when he came to Robin Hood As fast as he can dree; 
He knelt down by his side. But when he came to Kirkly-hall, 


He broke locks two or three: 


13 Until he came bold Robin to see, 
Then he fell on his knee; 


The stanza of the Virginia text appears to be a reconstruction. Such 
verbs as broke and came are constant in both versions; so are proper 
names like Kirkly and Robin. But all other words and phrases are 
altered, and Little John’s name, along with redundant lines, is drop- 
ped in Virginia. In this reconstruction, the rhythms and the rhyme 
of the stanza must have helped a vagrant memory. At any rate, the 
sense of the compressed narrative remains intact, and I think the 
Virginia stanza is an improvement. 

If names remain fairly constant in the stanzas from Robin Hood’s 
Death (120), at least more so than other words, they do not resist 
change elsewhere. Personal names, when they are not forgotten, suffer 
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mostly from interesting corruptions. In a Vermont text of The Bold 
Pedlar and Robin Hood (132),° Robin Hood is Bold Robing Hood, 
Young Gamwell is Will Gamuel Gay, and in the Nova Scotia text of 
this same ballad, Young Gamwell is Gamble Gold. In the North 
Carolina text of Robin Hood Rescuing Three Squires (140), Robin 
Hood turns up again as Bold Robing Hood. In the Illinois text of 
Robin Hood and Little John (125), Will Stutly is William Stellee, 
and in the New Brunswick text of Robin Hood and the Prince of 
Aragon (129), Phoebus is Phoebe, Maxfield earl is Maxler, Young 
Gamwell is Youngham Well, and Goliahs is made more corrupt in 
G’liers. 

Also subject to variation, of course, are place names, usually with 
the intention of renaming them for places known to the singer. I do 
not know that this is true of the change from “Nottingham gone” 
to “Nouttongain” in the North Carolina text of Robin Hood Rescuing 
Three Squires (140). But it is true of the substitution of Dublin for 
London and Oregon for Aragon in the American text of Robin Hood 
and the Prince of Aragon (129). For the same reason, I think, the 
line in the Virginia text of Robin Hood Rescuing Will Stutly (141), 
“And eke in prison lay,” is changed to “In Aiken prison lay.” With 
the introduction of “Americee” in the last line of a Vermont text of 
The Bold Pedlar and Robin Hood (132),’° the place from which 
Will Gamuel Gay apparently is banished, the American ballads be- 
come as native as they ever have. Mrs. Flanders writes that the line 
was practically spoken. 


It is in the American text of Robin Hood and the Prince of 
Aragon (129) that the most lavish textual variation, unhappily nearly 
all of it damaging, is on display. Barry, who prints it in British 
Ballads from Maine, collected it from a seventy four year old New 
Brunswick man with a long but imprecise memory, at least at the 
time of recitation. He had learned it from his father sixty years 
before, and without missing anything important and unimportant, 
he delivered forty six stanzas of the pseudochivalric ballad, Out of 
the man’s memory came such corruptions as these: “show how deplex 
he was” from “How he perplexed was;” “we'll put on our mantles 
grace” from “We'll put on mothly gray;” “For my pledge it is not 
so” from “My liege, it must not be so;” “He closed the giant by the 
belt” from “He clove the giant to the belt;” “With grumbling sound 
of Robin Hood/ Would be redealt with all” from “And grumbling 
sore at Robin Hood/ To be dealt withall;” “That blows a fair dispose/ 
Between you and your bride” from “This stroke shall shew a full 
divorce/Betwixt thee and thy bride.” Barry says that the absurdities 
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of this particular ballad should not be charged to his informant. 
It is true that the British text is an absurdity, or nearly so, but it 
does not have the illiteracies of the American piece. 

But even if this text, and all the others collected in North Amer- 
ica, were of the quality of the three texts of Robin Hood and Little 
John (125), the ballad tradition here would be a feeble thing, facing, 
I believe, inevitable extinction. Most of the Robin Hood ballads have 
not survived at all, and those we have show that more often than not 
the ballads suffer in transmission. The ballads that have dropped 
from sight and those that will follow them have done so because of 
a complex of cultural factors. Outlaw heroes thrive here, of course, 
but we prefer native types, and we prefer other modes of telling their 
tales. Nevertheless, there is no danger that the hero will be forgotten. 
Since 1838, at least one book a year with Robin Hood as its hero has 
been published either here or in England. The literary use of the 
ballad hero shows no signs of slowing up. And his appearance on 
television is surely final proof that our native mythology has achieved 
status. 


NoTEs 


1 Marguerite Olney, Curator of the Flanders Ballad Collection, Middlebury 
College, describes it as a one line recovery, “And as he walked the forest 
through.” 


2 Since Tristram P. Coffin gives the pertinent bibliographical information 
in The British Traditional Ballad in North America, Philadelphia, 1950, passim., 
I see no need of repeating it here. To it, one item needs to be added. Ballads 
Migrant in New England by Helen Hartness Flanders and Marguerite Olney 
(New York, 1953) includes additional variants of The Bold Pedlar and Robin 
Hood (132) and of Robin Hood Rescuing Three Squires (140). Cf. pp. 67-72. 

Some of the American ballads have local names differing from those given 
in the Child collection, but I have used only Child’s names and numbers. 

8 Coffin, op. cit., p. 5. 

4 Ibid., p. 11. 

5 Edwin C. and Mary Neal Kirkland, “Popular Ballads Recorded in 
Knoxville, Tennessee,” SFQ, II, 65-80. 

6 Edwin Kirkland, “The Effect of Oral Tradition on ‘Robin Hood and 
Little John’,” SFQ, IV, 15-21. 

7 Unless it is Aunt Molly Jackson. Cf. John Greenway, “Aunt Molly 
Jackson and Robin Hood,” JAF, 69 (1956), pp.' 23-38. Greenway, who says 
that the woman learned them from Kittredge & Sargent, prints versions of 
Child 125, 138, 133(1), and 102. 

8 In stanzas 5-6-12-14. 

® Vermont Folk-Songs & Ballads, Ed. by Helen Hartness Flanders and 
George Brown (Brattleboro, Vermont, 1931), pp. 217-18. 

10 Tbid. 








COOPERATIVE RECREATION SERVICE 


A UNIQUE PRojJEcT 


By Ernest F. Amy 
Delaware, Ohio 


“One of the most exciting discoveries of modern times.” The 
speaker was Lynn Rohrbough, co-proprietor with his wife Katherine 
of Cooperative Recreation Service, Inc. From a large barn on their 
farm near Delaware, Ohio, have come the Kits which have made 
their names and the name of the Service known throughout most 
of the English-speaking world. 

What is this exciting discovery? One might expect it to be a 
cheap way to fuse the atom, a vaccine for controlling polio, or a 
cure for cancer. But it is none of these. The speaker had before him 
his recently published “Song Sampler Number 3” (1956), in which 
is an eight-page inset of instructions for playing Titi-Toria, the 
ancient Maori Stick Game, and the words and music of the folk 
song which sets the rhythm and tempo for the game. To one who 
has done so much to popularize “the world’s oldest game,” count 
and capture, and to keep alive simple folk games of our ancestors, 

the discovery of a game of this sort would be exciting. 
The excitement was not, however, that of a Balboa looking for 
the first time upon the blue waters of the Pacific, for the Rohrboughs 
had previously published an imperfect and incomplete account of 
the game as it had been reported by Scout delegations returning from 
Australia. They had even erroneously associated it also with a tribe 
of North American Indians. But now they were able to publish 
the complete score of the chant and the authentic rules of the game, 


secured from Mormon missionaries working among the Maori. In 


the flush of their success, they shared the discovery through an inset 
in a song book, which was about to be mailed to “150 youth agencies, 
in all the States and Canada and to 240 persons in fifty-one nations 
overseas.” The ancient Maori game was thus distributed to much 
of the civilized world. 

The wide distribution of this sampler indicates the great in- 
fluence the Rohrboughs have had on furthering recreational activities. 
They call this service “cooperative.” It is actually a producers’ co- 
operative, for through it youth agencies, clubs, churches, schools, 
and other organizations pool for publication songs, games, and 
descriptions of various other folk activities for their own use. It had 
its beginnings over thirty years ago in the School of Theology of 
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Boston University among students interested in recreation. Repre- 
senting various parts of the country, this group found so much diverse 
material for recreation that they decided to put some of it into 
print. Thus was born the first Recreation Kit, edited by two of their 
number, Katherine Ferris and Lynn Rohrbough, The editors soon 
were married and they have devoted most of their time since to 
popularizing recreation. The Kit of 1925 has had about a hundred 
descendants. 

The early Kits dealt with games and suggestions for parties. 
Their names suggest their nature—“Quiet Games,” “Mental Games,” 
“Active Games,” “Handy Stunts,” “Children’s Play,” and “Ancient 
Games.” The last named (Kit N, cop. 1936, 1939) brought together 
traditional games from nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Some 
of these games were relatively unknown in America. Of others, Mr. 
Rohrbough has added interesting bits of information: Chinese 
Checkers, for instance, he discovered, was really the ancient Swedish 
game of “Helma” and reached China by way of Japan; our game 
of checkers, we learn, was played in Egypt over four thousand years 
ago. 

The most interesting of these ancient games is an Afro-Asian 
one which Mr. Rohrbough found under various names. It is known 
as Wari, Mankala, Guithi, and Longo in various parts of Africa; 
as Dakon in Java; as Ruma in India, Sunca in the Philippines, and 
O-Lang in Vietnam. To the ethnologist the wide distribution of 
these similar games is of great importance in tracing cultures. Of 
help, too, was the discovery of a game-board chiseled in stone in 
a pre-Christian Hindu temple. Though the Rohrboughs did not 
bring the game to America, they have done much to make it known. 
They introduced Wari to their clientele through Kit N (1936), 
copying and distributing the wooden game boards of the Orientals 
but suggesting that the game could be played economically with 
two muffin tins and marbles. Now, after the game has become 
widely known as “Count and Capture,” they are distributing molded 
plastic “boards” of commercial manufacturers. Recently, in Kit X, 
they have brought together the rules of the game as it is played in 
various countries. From the lips of foreign students, from mission- 
aries, and from published descriptions, they have gathered the rules 
of twenty nations and tribes, basically the same, though with varia- 
tions. They have not been able to determine in what country the 
game originated, but they are convinced that it is the world’s 
oldest game. In fact, if they should learn that Adam and Eve played 
the game in the Garden of Eden, they would be surprised only in 
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the preservation of the record. For this game, rather than for the 
Maori game, the Rohrboughs reserve the unqualified superlative— 
“the most exciting discovery of modern times.” 

Some of the Kits naturally include the traditional music asso- 
ciated with games. In “Children’s Play” (Kit J) are the melodies 
for such games as “In and Out the Window,” “The Duke of York,” 
“Bluebird,” and many others. But the treasury of songs appears in 
booklets devoted entirely to music. Thus, “Joyful Singing” gives us 
ninety old favorites, mostly traditional, from the spirited French- 
Canadian “Alouette” to negro spirituals and the old Australian 
round “Lookaburra.” In “Work and Sing” are work-camp songs 
of twenty-six nations; “A Little Carol Book” records Christmas songs 
of ten nationalities. Though some of the music books have been 
compiled primarily for group singing without regard for their tradi- 
tional significance, most of them are largely of authentic folk songs 
and several collections entirely so. “Swiss Alpine Songs,” “Amigos 
Cantando” (Latin America), “Happy Meeting” (Bohemia and 
Czecho-Slovakia), “Songs of the Wigwam” (American Indian), and 
“Look Away” (Negro Folk Songs) are wholly in the traditions of 
the people. 

In addition to games and songs, the CRS Kits feature dancing, 
story-telling, and tests of skill as folk recreation. The Rohrboughs 
anticipated the current do-it-yourself craze by many years, for the 
spirit of that slogan underlies all their work. One may test his skill, 
for instance, by making the shepherd’s pipe of Biblical lands, the 
masks of ancient Greece, Egypt, and China, and the universal kite. 
Instructions for these recreations are brought together in Kit V, 
“Crafts that Last.” One learns also of how widespread are string 
games, such as our cat’s cradle. Likewise, one can learn how to make 
puzzles of string, wire, wood, nails, and other materials (Kit U), 
how to create and manipulate puppets (Kit 40), and how to mystify 
your friends through mind reading, age telling, the magic of num- 
bers, and the like (Kit M—‘Brain Resters and Testers”). Nor have 
the Rohrboughs overlooked collecting stories, tall tales, and folk plays 
for parties. In one of the larger booklets, “Folk Dances of Tennessee,” 
one may even learn how to become a witch, as well as how to over- 
come witches. 


The publishers are proud of these larger booklets. One, “Handy 
Folk Dance Book,” gives the music and directions for folk dances 
of a dozen European countries. Another, “Handy Square Dance 
Book,” records the calls, figures, and tunes of our native folk dances 
from New England to Texas. Still another, “Handy Play Party 
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Book,’ Mr. Rohrbough regards their greatest contribution to the 
literature of folklore—‘“If we deserve any credit, it is for this book.” 
In it one will find ninety singing games and courting dances of 
pioneer days, from “Alabama Girl” through “Bingo,” “Happy Miller,” 
“Needle’s Eye,” to “Your Best Liking.” Here is fun and recreation 
for young and old alike, the participants making their own music 
rather than depending upon fiddlers and callers. 

As these inexpensive booklets become more widely known, re- 
quests come for new issues. Recently, the Service published a booklet 
for a Louisiana group, another for a national church group, and one 
for the N. E. A.’s celebration of their centennial year. The booklets 
are being copied, even in format, in some foreign countries. Within 
a few months after Song Sampler No. 3 appeared, many of the songs 
in it had been translated into Japanese and published in Japan with 
both English and Japanese words. The Japanese editor even appro- 
priated the Maori song for the stick game and “Alouette.” Mr. 
Rohrbough encourages such foreign translation and publication, partly 
as an aid to the spread of our culture and partly to compete with 
the Communists, who have made much use of folk singing in their 
subversive activities. 

No one can become acquainted with the Rohrboughs without 
soon realizing that infused with sound business practices of the CRS 
is an idealism which carries well beyond the publishing business. 
Their names have long been associated with altruistic projects, 
especially those international in character. Until a bolt of lightning 
destroyed their cattle barn, the Rohrbough farm was a collecting 
and shipping center of the Heifer Project, a project which some have 
said has created more genuine good will among the common people 
of foreign lands than billions of dollars given away by our govern- 
ment. A couple of thousand head of cattle were sent from their 
meadows to farmers in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of eggs for hatching, chicks and turkey poults, and tons of 
clothing for the needy were packed and shipped from their premises. 
The spirit of cooperation of the publishing business was thus ex- 
pressed in another form in this notable project. 

In these days of the automobile, television, the drive-in theater, 
and increased spectator participation in organized sports, one may 
well wonder at the future of the recreations of our forefathers. As 
life becomes more complicated and its tempo stepped up, we are 
likely to overlook the virtue of such amusements. Fortunately, our 
youth groups, in scouting, camping, the churches, the schools, and 
community centers have discovered the fun of playing and singing 
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together. And many of the oldsters find not only recreation in the 
square dance and the community sing but a camaraderie which helps 
them understand their neighbors. No one has contributed more to 
these ends than have Katherine and Lynn Rohrbough, not only in 
gathering and preserving our native folk recreations but in seeking 
out and teaching us the recreations of other lands. In doing so, they 
have performed another service, that of making American culture 
better known throughout the world. Foreign students who come 
to Ohio Wesleyan and nearby colleges soon learn of the Rohrboughs. 
They are invited to join in the games of the local groups; they are 
encouraged to tell of their own native games and folk customs; and 
when they return to their homes, they take with them a generous 
supply of CRS Kits. More than one Delaware traveler has been 
surprised to learn that the name of his city was known abroad be- 
cause of these booklets. Over a million of them have been printed 
and thousands have gone overseas. Though the service has been 
extended beyond its original conception, folk recreation is still its 
base. In this transformed barn there has developed a service to 
folklore which is unique in this country, if not in the world. 
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GERMAN FOLK BALLADS 


By Fritz Bosse 
Institute fiir Musikforschung 
Berlin, Germany 


Translated by Bruno Nettl 


The medieval ballata was a dance-song; its name derived from 
the Italian ballare (to dance), with words, music, dance movements, 
and pantomime forming a unit. Narration was the basis of this 
earliest type of ballad. A generally known tale was narrated by one 
singer, or by several singers in dramatic fashion, and represented by 
dancing. The form of the earliest ballads as well as later kinds does 
not have the breadth of epics; it is concise and dance-like, organized 
in stanzas, frequently with a refrain. Dialogue is used to develop the 
characters. This basic ballad form was diffused throughout Europe 
and can be traced to the early Middle Ages. It is probably still older, 
but there is no documentation because its earliest manifestations 
presumably were unwritten creations of the folk culture rather than 
the art of court and church, which was more often preserved in 
writing. 

Ballads of this type, that is, narrative songs with dramatic repre- 
sentation, seem to have passed out of oral tradition in Germany 
except for vestiges in a few children’s dances and games. Acting and 
dancing have disappeared from the later ballad types whose dramatic 
content was only narrated. This later kind is a solo-song, differentiated 
from ordinary folk song by its dramatic power. But the line between 
ballads and other folk song is not clear, nor is the distinction between 
folk and cultivated ballads. The latter, for example Biirger’s Leonore 
and Goethe’s Erlkénig, began as imitations of the folk ballad style. 

German folk ballads were already rare when Goethe and Herder 
collected folk songs in Alsace, for in the highly civilized countries of 
Western and Central Europe, with their predominantly urban culture, 
folklore began to decline as early as the 17th century. But a genuine 
folk music practice stayed alive somewhat longer in those areas which 
remained agricultural, in the outskirts of the German-speaking area, 
and among German immigrants in other countries. German ballads 
thus remained alive in Transylvania, Banat, Gottschee, Southern 
Tyrol, and Lorraine. Always performed by soloists even though 
generally known, these songs are often considered the private prop- 
erty of singers. Other kinds of folk songs are common property and 
tend to be sung by groups. 
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Those ballads which are still sung in Germany today are usually 
passed on by written rather than oral tradition. The last survivals 
of the ballad tradition are late forms like the Zeitungslieder (news- 
reporting songs, corresponding to the American broadsides) and the 
Bankellieder of beggars which have been kept alive especially by 
servant-girls in city and country. 

It is not as easy to define the folk ballad from a musical point 
of view as from a textual one. German ballads are not composed in 
a set musical form, nor are there any melodies which are used exclu- 
sively with ballad texts. Only in the case of the medieval ballata is 
there a standard musical form, obviously a result of the dance-like 
character of the composition. But this does not apply to the later 
ballad type, which was only sung. In the music as in the words, the 
line between ballads and other kinds of folk song has always been 
unclear. The German ballads, indeed, are never found in the rhap- 
sodic, declaimed style which is present in the narrative songs of 
Southeastern Europe. Even in their earliest stages they were strophic 
and of song-like character. The history of ballad music parallels 
that of folk music at large. And the decline of the ballad in recent 
times in a literary sense corresponds to a similar development in its 
music, namely, the ascendancy of banal and sentimental elements. 

Along with folk tales, ballads are the most widely and best 
known elements in German folklore. Research has been concentrated 
in several regional archives, all under the leadership of the German 
Folk Song Archive (Deutsches Volksliedarchiv) in Freiburg im Breis- 
gau. For half a century this archive was directed by John Meier 
who, together with E. Seemann, published widely on the provenience 
and literary aspects of the German ballad. The musical side has 
been studied by various scholars, including H. Mersmann, A. Quelu- 
malz, and W. Wiora. Many of the most important studies about the 
German folk ballad are found in Jahrbiicher fiir Volksliedforschung, 
published since 1928 by the German Folk Song Archive. The first 
few volumes of the large basic series published by the Archive, 
Deutsche Volkslieder mit ihren Melodien, are also devoted to ballads. 

I would like to present four examples of German balladry, cover- 
ing the kinds still in existence. Example 1, Der Lindenschmied, nar- 
rates a real event in concise, dramatic language. The strophic form 
is preserved, the legendary plot without specific date is shaped in 
rhymed stanzas of five lines. With its strict adherence to meter, 
the melody indicates its derivation from the early danced ballad. The 
archaic expressions in the text correspond to the modal characteristics 
of the melody. Both words and music in this variant seem to have 
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originated in the 16th or 17th century, although some modern bits 
have found their way into it. This version was collected by me in 
Lorraine in 1934. At that time there were already very few singers 
who knew the old ballads. The younger ones among them had not 
learned the songs in oral tradition, but from the printed collection 
(Verklingende Weisen) by Louis Pinck, to whom I am indebted for 
help in selecting singers and songs. 

Lindenschmied, a criminal, is apprehended by the law while 
asleep in a tavern at Frankfurt. He tries to escape but is caught by 
bloodhounds. He tries to save his son by taking all blame for the 
deeds done by both of them, but both he and his son are beheaded 
at Baden. 

Example 2, the song of the water-man or water-spirit and the 
beautiful Lilofee, is a widely known German folk song found in many 
collections and school song books. Though this version is a product 
of the 19th century, it goes back to an older folk ballad, for we find 
variants of it even outside Germany where it must have been carried 
centuries ago, along with other German folksongs and customs. The 
plot is based on a tale of the fish-like, supernatural water-man who 
lives in the depths of rivers and lakes. The large number of existing 
variants testifies to the great age and popularity of the ballad. 
Originating in Northern Bohemia, the variant given here is the most 
widespread today. 

Water-man marries the king’s daughter, Lilofee. She has left 
him to return to earth, but he comes after her and tells her that her 
children on the bottom of the lake are crying for her. She decides 
that she must return to them. 

More common than tales as ballad plots are legends. Among 
them we sometimes find material from the great epics of the Middle 
Ages, the songs of Hildebrand, Gudrun, and the Nibelungs. But 
later historical events have also found their way into folk balladry, 
sometimes as a way of spreading news of current events, Example 3, 
the ballad of Prince Eugene of Savoy, tells of the liberation of Bel- 
grade from the Turks in 1672 with ballad-like objectivity and inten- 
sity. The first known notation of this song dates from 1683 and 
begins Als Chursachsen das vernommen, dass der Tiirk vor Wien 
was kommen (When Saxons learned that the Turks were before 
Vienna). Our variant can be traced back to 1719. 

Traveling singers wandered through the country with such songs 
and spread the news of important events. When organized news- 
casting became general, with the establishment of newspapers, this 
kind of reporting gradually disappeared although even today there 
are a few folk songs which sing of historical personalities and wars. 
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Example 4 is a Bankel-ballade, one of the songs performed by 
beggars at markets and folk festivals. The singing was illustrated 
with large pictures showing the happenings in the songs. Printed 
versions of the song-texts were sold to the listeners. Rather than 
dealing with political events, these songs describe the scandals, disas- 
ters, and law proceedings of their time. The texts are sentimental, 
pompous, and moralistic. These creations of the mercantile period 
are quite distant from the old folk ballad style. Sentimental and 
trite, only rarely naive and moving, the tunes are obviously 19th 
century products. The expression Bankelsang is derived from the 
small bench on which the singer stood, surrounded by a crowd of 
curious children and adults. In the middle of the 19th century it 
became customary to accompany the Bankellieder with hurdy-gurdies. 
But even these last remnants of folk balladry belong to the past. 
Even before the introduction of radio they had disappeared from 
the country fairs. 

Both examples 3 and 4 narrate their stories without giving per- 
sonal detail. The ballad of Prince Eugene simply described the battle 
and the valiant fighting of the Germans against the Turks. Example 
4 tells of a mine disaster which kills 136 men, and of the mourning 
of their relatives. 


EXAMPLE 1 


Der LINDENSCHMIED (LOTHRINGEN) 


Collected by the author in 1934; record at Institute fiir Lautforschung, 
Berlin. 
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auf und ab, gar Wohl hat er es ge- n08- sen, ja nos- sen. 


Es ist noch nit lang, als dieses geschah, 
Dass man den Lindenschmied reiten gesah 
Sehr hoch auf einem Rosse. 

Er reitet den Rheinstrom auf und ab, 

Gar wohl hat er es genossen, ja -nossen. 
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Der Lindenschmied schwenkt sich tiber den Rhein, 
Zu Frankfurt ins Wirtshaus hinein. 

“Herr Wirt, habt Ihr gut zu essen?” 

*Es kommen drei Wagen, sind schwer beladen, 

Zu Frankfurt aus der Messe, ja Messe. 


Der Lindenschmied hat nur ein einzigen Sohn, 
Der tat den Rossen das Futter ecintun, 

Den Hafer, den tut er schwingen. 

“Steh auf, herzliebster Vater mein, 

Ich hér die Harnische klingen, ja klingen!” 


Der Lindenschmied legt sich nieder und schlief, 
Sein Sohn zum ofteren Male rief: 

“Steh auf herzliebster Vater! 

Steh auf, herzliebster Vater mein, 

Verrater sie sind nahe, ja nahe!” 


Und wie der Kasper die Stub hinein trat, 
Der Lindenschmied von Herzen erschrak. 
*Ach Lindenschmied, gib Dich gefangen! 
Zu Baden in der werten Stadt 

Soll Dir das Haupt abspringen, ja springen.’ 


Der Lindenschmied war ein freier Reitersmann, 
Der gleich nach seiner Klinge sprang. 

“Ganz ritterlich wolln wir uns wehren!” 

Es kamen der Bluthund gleich so viel, 

Die schlugen ihn zur Erde, ja Erde. 


“Und wenn es ja nicht anders kann sein, 
So bitt ich um den Sohne mein, 

Um ihn und den Reitersjungen. 

Und haben sie jemand ein Leids getan, 
Dazu hab ich sie gezwungen, ja zwungen.” 


Der Kasper, der sprach “Nein” dazu, 

“Das Kalb muss gehen mit der Kuh, 

Es soll Dir nicht gelingen. 

Zu Baden in der werten Stadt 

Soll Dir das Haupt abspringen, ja springen.” 


Es dauert nicht langer als ein Tag, 

Da hat man die beiden auf Baden gebracht, 
Und in derselbigen Stunde, 

Da wurden der Lindenschmied gericht, 
Sein Sohn und der Reitersjunge, ja Junge. 
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EXAMPLE 2 


Der WASSERMANN (NorTHERN BOHEMIA) 
Lieder unseres Volker (Kassel, 1938) 
































See. Des K6nigs Tochter wollt er han die schiéne junge Li- lo- fees. 


Es freit ein wilder Wassermann in der Burg wohl iiber dem See, 
Des K6nigs Tochter wollt er han Die schéne, junge Lilofee. 

Sie hérte drunten die Glocken gehn im teifen, tiefen See, 

Wollt Vater und Mutter wiedersehn, die schéne, junge Lilofee. 

Und als sie vor dem Tore stand auf der Burg wohl iiber dem See, 
Da neight sich Laub und griines Gras vor der schénen, jungen Lilofee 
Und als sie aus der Kirche kam von der Burg wohl iiber dem See, 
Da stand der wilde Wassermann vor der schénen, jungen Lilofee. 
“Sprich, willst Du mit hinunter gehn von der Burg wohl iiber dem See 
‘Deine Kindlein unten weinen nach Dir, Du schéne junge Lilofee.” 
“Eh ich die Kindlein weinen lass im tiefen, tiefen See, 

Scheid ich von Laub und griinem Gras ich arme, junge Lilofee.” 
EXAMPLE 3 


PRINZ EuGEN (seit 1719) 
Lieder unseres Volker (Kassel, 1938) 





























Festung Belgerad. Er liesz schlagen eine Brucken dass man 
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Tucken mit der Armee wohl vor die Stadt. 


Prinz Eugen, der edle Ritter, wollt dem Kaiser wiedrum kriegen 
Stadt und Festung Belgerad. Er liess schlagen eine Brucken, dass 
man kunnt hiniiber rucken mitder Armee wohl vor die Stadt. 


Als der Brucken war geschlagen, dass man kunnt mit Stiick und Wagen 
frei passiern den Donaufluss, bei Semlin schlug man das Lager, 
alle Tiirken zu verjagen, ihn zum Spott und zum Verdruss. 


Am einundzwanzigsten August soeben kam ein Spion bei Sturm und 
Regen, schwurs dem Prinz und zeigts ihm an, dass die Tiirken futra- 
gieren, soviel als man kunnt verspiiren, an die dreimalhunderttau- 
send Mann. 
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Als Prinz Eugen dies vernommen, liess er gleich zusammenkommen sein 
General und Feldmarschall. Er tat sie recht instruieren, wie man 
soll die Truppen fiihren, und den Feind recht greifen an. 


Bei der Paro] tat er befehlen, dass man sollt die Zwélfe zahlen bei 
der Uhr um Mitternacht. Da sollt alls zu Pferdaufsitzen, mit dem 
Feindezu scharmiitzen, was zum Streit nur hatte Kraft. 


Alles sass auch gleich zu Pferde, jeder griff nach seinem Schwerte, 
ganz still riickt man aus der Schanz. Musketier wie auch die Reiter 
taten alle tapfer streiten, s’war fiihrwahr ein schéne Tanz. 


Ihr Konstabler auf den Schanzen, spielet auf zu diesem Tanzen mit 
Kartaunen gross und klein! Mit den grossen, mit den kleinen, auf die 
Tiirken, auf die Heiden, dass sie laufen all davon! 


Prinz Eugen wohl auf der Rechten tat als wie ein léwe fechten 

als Genral und Feldmarschall, Prinz Ludwig ritt auf und nieder: 
“Halt euch brav, ihr deutschen Briider, greift den Feind nur herz- 
haft an!” 


EXAMPLE 4 


GRUBENUNGLUCK (THURINGEN) 
Gustav Schulten, Der Leierkasten (Potsdam, 1934) 









































Hundertund- sechsunddreissig Knappen hat der Tod ein End ge- macht. 


Nicht weit von Dortmund liegt eine Grube, 
die vom Ungliick heimgesucht. 
Hundertundsechsunddreissig Knappen 

hat der Tod ein End gemacht. 


Am Sonntag morgen in aller Frihe 
stieg der Steiger in den Schacht, 
seinen Briidern Gliickauf zu wiinschen, 
eh das Ungliick war geschehn. 


“Rettet Euch Briider, Ihr seid verloren, 
rettet Euch, Briider, allzumal! 
Schlagende Wetter sind ausgebrochen, 
lebe wohl, mein Weib und Kind!” 


Vor dem Tore stand eine Witwe, 

sie hebet die Hande zum Himmel empor: 
“Vor drei Jahren starb mein Gatte, 
heute ist es mein einziger Sohn!” 


Auf dem Friedhof stand eine Waise, 
die vom Ungliick heimgesucht. 
“Gestern begrubensie meine Mutter, 
heute ist mein Vater tot.” 








‘*. MAGICAL BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 
IN OLD BULGARIA 


By Louis PEetrorr 
Southern Illinois University 
' Carbondale, Illinois 


The magical beliefs and practices described in this paper are 
selections from those with which I was familiar in my childhood and 
boyhood in the village where I lived prior to 1914. In my later 
reading of researches made before the above date by Bulgarian 
ethnologists and folklorists, I learned that these beliefs and practices 
were found in the same or modified forms in many others, if not all, 
Bulgarian villages. 


MAGICIANS (OR WITCHES) 


In the Bulgarian language those who are believed to do evi! by 
witchcraft are called magiosnitzi (magicians). In English the closest 
equivalent of this word is witches. The Bulgarian witches were always 
women, usually old women. They were believed to do many evils to 
people, animals, and plants. They could harm or destroy crops and 
livestock, could destroy human friendship or love, and could cause 
suffering illness and death to people. These evils, it was believed, 
could .be done by various methods or means, such as (1) giving the 
intended victim some food or drink which had been magically treated, 
(2) hiding bewitched objects in the victim’s clothing, or (3) secretly 
obtaining parts of one’s clothing or hair and treating them in ways 
which were believed would produce the desired effect. In the latter 
case, for instance, if the witch aimed at causing suffering or pain 
to the victim, she would tie in a knot the articles she had obtained 
from him. To increase his pain, she would tighten the knot; to give 
him some relief, she would loosen it; to destroy him, she would either 
drown or burn it. 


Animals were worked upon in similar manner. Among the 
animals most commonly bewitched were milch cows. The witch could, 
it was believed, cause a cow to go to a stranger’s yard and nurse a 
strange calf. Or, what the witch more frequently did was to draw 
invisibly the milk from one cow and transfer it to another. As an 
example, our family usually had one milch cow, which at certain 
times, when milked, was excited, kicking the bucket, and not giving 
as much milk as we expected from her. Whenever she behaved in 
this way (and she often did so not only because her feed was in- 
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adequate but also because she worked hard in pulling the wagon 
and plow), we looked behind our wooden, wattled fence trying to 
see where our neighbor, a woman whom we suspected of witchcraft, 
was hiding and working on our cow! In the case of field crops, 
witches were believed to be able to transfer the kernels of the crop— 
corn, wheat, oats, rye, etc.—from one field to another, 


Some rare, powerful witches could even bring the moon from 
heaven down to earth and place it into the house where they were! 

Among many other uses of witchcraft, perhaps I should mention 
one in particular, for it might be regarded as “good business” in 
modern economic activities. This was the use of magic by witches 
to attract (or compel) customers to go to a given inn or some other 
place of business. But unfortunately I do not know any of the specific 
formulas used for this purpose. 


FotK MEDICINE 


In old Bulgaria folk medicine consisted largely of magic, often 
accompanied by the use of herbs. Though magic was basic in the 
treatment of illness, it must be emphasized that herbs also played 
a very important role. In the folklore of the peasants is given the 
following reason for the importance of herbs in medicine: When 
God made man from clay, the Devil sneaked around somehow and 
punctured many holes all over the clay mode]. Upon discovery of 
the Devil’s trick, God gathered different herbs with which he plugged 
the holes, and then smoothed the clay. It was God, then, who first 
used herbs; and the folk merely continued doing what God had 
begun. In some instances the folk used herbs alone, that is, without 
any magic; but in many cases herbs were component parts of the 
magical medicinal formulas. 


Practically all, if not all, Bulgarian medicinal magic would be 
included under what. was called baiane. This was a process of curing 
or treating by magic or charms. In contrast to witches whose chief 
object was doing evil—causing illness, suffering, death, etc.—there 
were also trained, experienced, or “professional” curers or healers. 
Although most of these were women—more often old women—there 
were among them men also. Women healers were called baiatchki; 
men were called baiatchi (the only gender difference between these 
two words being the letter “k”). These names are derived from baiane, 
mentioned above. In the English language baiatchki (feminine) and 
baiatchi (masculine) would be called either “charmers” or “medicine 
women” and “medicine men,” respectively. 
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There was no human illness, it was believed, which could not 
be cured by baiane (charming, or charm making). The practice of 
curing by baiane stemmed from the belief that causally all forms of 
illness were connected in one way or another with magic or phe- 
nomena which could be controlled by magic. The necessary cure, 
then, was counter-magic, to undo the evil consequences of magic. 
Some of the specific causes of illness were believed to be the “evil 
eye,” witchcraft, evil spirits, and the Devil. 

Some forms of baiane included the use of different material 
objects or herbs. Other forms consisted entirely of incantations or 
curses; and still others included prayer, which is a religious element. 
Baiatchki (or baiatchi) who could treat the mild forms of illness 
were much more common than those who dealt with the serious 
types of illness. The latter charmers were very rare, indeed. 

One of the most frequent uses of baiane was in treating illness 
caused by the “evil eye.” Babies and children especially were subject 
to the “evil eye,” although adults, too, were not immune. Only cer- 
tain individuals, not all people, had “evil eyes.” There were various 
forms of “evil eye” illness, ranging from very mild to extremely 
severe. The milder forms of “evil eye” illness, such as headache and 
stomachache, could be cured by ordinary women who had learned 
the art. But the serious types of this illness could be treated only 
by rare charmers. 

One common formula used for curing headache was as follows: 
The charmer placed water into a bow]; then she picked red hot coals, 
one by one, from the fireplace by means of scissors and dropped 
them into the water. After dropping each piece of red coal, she 
touched lightly the rim of the bowl with the scissors a few times. 
Meanwhile she recited in a low voice an incantation such as the 
following: “A white bird flew into the sky; in her beak she carried 
white milk; the white milk dropped upon white stones and scattered. 
May these uroki (illness of evil eye) be scattered like foam over the 
sea, like rain over the plain, like wind through the forest; may they 
go to distant wilderness, where no stork builds its nest, where no 
swallow ever sings, where no dog ever barks!” 


Another incantation, which contains both magic and religion is 
the following: “In the name of the blessed Holy Mother, may the 
evil go there, where roosters never crow, where dogs never bark, 
where birds never hatch, where trees never grow, where water never 
runs, where sun and moon never shine—to barren, desolate rocks!” 

After having dropped a number of charcoals into the bowl of 
water and recited the incantation several times, the charmer then 
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tells the sick person to drink some of the water and to wash his face 
with the rest. These two uses of the charmed water are equivalent 
to internal and external application of “medicine.” 

As a particular illustration, I might mention that in my child- 
hood and boyhood whenever I had headache, bellyache, or similar 
ailment, my oldest sister, Maria, who had learned the art from our 
grandmother, treated me, as other members of our family, in the 
manner described above; usually the remedy was effective! 

The more serious forms of illness, however, as said above, could 
be cured, if cured at all, only by rare specialists. In these cases, when- 
ever possible, the curer went to the sick (or the sick was taken to 
the curer). After learning the symptoms of the illness, the “medicine” 
woman (or man) would use an appropriate method. A common 
method was as follows: The “medicine” woman (or man) touched 
the patient a number of times with a feather, mumbling a given in- 
cantation. Then she would give the sick certain herbs or other 
objects which he used as prescribed. 

But when it was very difficult or even impossible (because of 
geographical distance) for the curer to contact the sick directly, the 
treatment had to be done indirectly. In such a case, a person other 
than the patient would go to the curer and explain the symptoms 
of the illness. The curer then would make the diagnosis, perform 
the appropriate magical act, and would give herbs or other materials 
to the medium (visitor), with instructions how to be used, to be 
taken to the sick person. I recall that a number of times when some 
member of our family was seriously ill, my father went on foot to 
distant villages, so far away that he could not return the same day, 
to bring remedies from rare specialists, such as the ones mentioned 


above. 


RAIN-MAKING 


Mark Twain’s saying that “Everybody is talking about the 
weather but nobody is doing anything about it” has not been true 
and is not true even now. Primitive man has done a great deal about 
it, although he has not changed the weather; and civilized man has 
done and is doing something about it. For ages man has attempted 
to control the weather by means of magic and religion, and now 
by science. Among the Bulgarian folk two more or less distinct 
magical customs, or culture complexes, have been used for the pur- 
pose of controlling rain. One of these complexes with which I was 
particularly familiar, as I had often observed it, was called peperuda 
(literally translated, “butterfly”) and the other was named German. 
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(The last term is the name of the custom and the main material 
object used as symbol, as will be described below, not an adjective 
or noun referring specifically to the country Germany.) 

Peperuda (or butterfly): The “butterfly” rain-making custom 
or complex has been known over the world in different varieties and 
under different names. In Bulgaria, as elsewhere, the practice was 
performed at various times during the crop-growing seasons of the 
year. In some instances, it was performed on certain days of the 
year, regardless of whether or not rain was needed at that particular 
time; while in other instances it was usually performed only when 
rain was needed, The essential characteristics of this custom were 
as follows: (1) A girl, usually an orphan, ten to fifteen years of 
age, was dressed in ragged clothes. This being a symbol of poverty, 
the purpose was to appeal for pity. (2) Green plants or weeds were 
placed over the girl’s head and body. The object here was to suggest 
the need of rain to keep the plants green or to indicate that the 
crops were drying without rain. (3) Dry frogs were attached to 
her clothes, and later these were buried in the ground, with the 
purpose of driving away the harmful power which prevented rain. 
(Frogs were associated with rain among the common people. If 
one killed a frog, it was believed that rain would come.) (4) The 
girl, so dressed and accompanied by a group of other girls, went from 
house to house, where she danced in the yards and the people poured 
pails of water on her, suggesting rain. At times she was even thrown 
into a pool of water or a stream. (5) Meanwhile the other girls with 
her sang songs such as the following: “Please, God, give us rain, 
that we may have grain, etc.!” (6) Various unimportant articles 
were ostensibly stolen from the homes visited and thrown into pools 
or streams of water with the purpose of drowning the evil power 
which prevented the rain. (7) The families for whom the “butter- 
fly” danced gave the group various presents, especially cornmeal 
or flour. 

This complex in Bulgaria was called peperuda (butterfly) prob- 
ably because of the way the girl was dressed (in rags and weeds) and 
the way she fluttered while dancing. 

The well known principle of magic, the sympathetic or imitative 
principle, underlay the butterfly rain-making custom. “Like things 
or actions produce like.” The element of prayer further stressed the 
need of rain, and introduced the religious attitude. 

Just where the “butterfly” rain-making custom had originated 
is not known. As remarked above, traits of it, or combinations of its 
traits were found among many peoples in Europe. The Bulgarian 
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peperuda was especially similar to customs in the other countries on 
the Balkan Peninsula—Greece, Yugoslavia, Albania, and Roumania. 

German: The German custom or complex was considerably 
different from the “butterfly.” In it the practice centered around 
the burial of a crude man-figure, usually made of mud (and dried). 
The German custom had presumably two functions: Unlike the pepe- 
ruda, through the German (1) not only was rain (believed to be) 
obtained, but (2) also it was stopped when not wanted. In earlier 
times it had had much greater significance. But by the beginning of 
the 20th Century, it had lost its original purpose, although it was 
continued with a semi-humorous attitude. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the apparent attitude of its insignificance, those among whom it was 
still practiced were more or less inclined to believe in its original 
magical power. 

Girls chiefly took part in this custom, too. The figure German 
was always that of a man, never a woman. Its length usually did not 
exceed one half of a meter. Usually made of mud, it had all the 
external organs of man, such as eyes, nose, hands, feet, etc. The Ger- 
man was clothed, its hands crossed like those of a dead human being, 
and placed into a coffin. Flowers were placed around it, and a burial 
ceremony was performed for it, which included weeping and be- 
wailing, customary at actual burials, and the sermon and blessings 
of the (fictitious) priest. In weeping over German, expressions like 
the following were common: “Dear German, mamma’s German; 
died from drought for rain,” or “died from rain for drought.” After 
the burial, the group returned to the assumed home of the German, 
where food and drink had been prepared, to eat and drink in memory 
of the dead. After this was done, it was believed that rain would 
come if rain was wanted, or that if there had been too much rain 
it would cease raining, in accordance with the purpose of the partic- 
ular ceremony. When rain was wanted, German was buried in some 
wet spot; but when dry weather was wanted, it was buried on a dry 
spot. 

Concerning the origin of this rain custom no definite conclusion 
can be drawn. Dr. Arnaudov, one of the Bulgarian ethnologists, in 
his studies, attempted to follow it throughout the world, but arrived 
at no definite conclusions. Customs similar in a few or more respects 
to that in Bulgaria, under different names, have been observed in 
Europe as well as in Asia. In Roumania, which is next to Bulgaria, 
a rain-making complex, called Skaloiian, was almost identical with 
the Bulgarian German. In Russia a custom under the name Kupalo 
had many similar characteristics. In China, too, there was a custom 
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with several like traits. But the evidences were not sufficient to show 
whether these similar customs had a common origin, or to show 
the place of origin of any of them. It is almost undisputable, however, 
that the Roumanian Skaloiian and the Bulgarian German had a 
common origin. As to the different names given to these complexes, 
it seems that they were named either after mythological personages 
or after certain communities. Although the Bulgarian German may 
have had some remote relation to the country Germany, such con- 
nection has not been established. The original traits of these customs 
sink down into primitive cultures and are hard to trace. Whether 
they sprang from the same center or from more than one place of 
origin, cannot be said. But it can be assumed safely that, in any 
case, the original traits have been variously combined and modified 
by different peoples. 


ConcLupInNG REMARKS 


Those of the readers who are familiar with the theory of magic 
as developed by Frazer have readily observed that in the three general 
areas of magic described here—witchcraft, folk medicine, and rain- 
making—the principles of “like produces like” and of “contagion” 
are outstanding. With these are also woven incantations in the forms 
of curses or prayers. Herbs, too, are important components, especially 
in folk medicine. 
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NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN FOLKLORE IN THE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES 


By JAN BruNVAND 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Since 1947 when Professor Richard M. Dorson began offering 
“History 230” at Michigan State College and taught a summer folk- 
lore course at the University of Minnesota, 275 items of Norwegian- 
American material have accumulated in his archives. This is a little 
more than one per cent of the estimated 20,000-plus pages now filed.* 
A standard form was followed on all sheets including the name of 
the informant, his address and the date at the top, and name of 
the student collector at the bottom. They were in three folders 
labeled “Norway,” “Norwegian Beliefs,” and “Belief Tales.” When 
for a seminar project I broke down the general headings and re- 
classified the sheets, six distinct groupings emerged. 

The summer session in Minnesota netted 139 items and in the 
following years an average of seventeen sheets per year fell into 
one of the Norwegian files. Michigan and Minnesota informants 
supplied roughly half of the material, with a few items coming from 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, and Illinois. Students reached fifty-five 
informants and turned in sketches of thirty of them as part of their 
course work. No count was made of the number of students col- 
lecting Norwegian folklore, but it is interesting to note that one 
girl alone was responsible for fifty separate items. 


In setting up suitable classifications, Norwegian methods, as far 
as possible, were duplicated. Professor Reidar Th. Christiansen’s type 
numbers from the English summary of his catalog of fairy tales, 
Norske Eventyr, were adopted.? His comments in Four Symposia on 
Folklore were helpful in classifying Norwegian sagn, or legends.* Ella 
Valborg Rolvaag’s article, “Norwegian Folk Narrative in America,” 
was very useful in classifying sagn and beliefs. The Motif Index 
was consulted for detailed annotation when all the material had been 
arranged. 


Group I Eventyr 


If a story could be identified with a reference in Christiansen’s 
summary it went immediately into this class. Otherwise the “Once 
upon a time .. . ” opening, standard fairy tale motifs, or just the 
nature of a tale as entertainment instead of belief identified it as 
an eventyr. The four main groups were: 
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Animal Stories 2 
Magic Tales 15 
Humorous Stories 17 
The Boy and the Troll 3 
37 stories 


Examples were collected in ten of the fifteen subdivisions of 
these groups, including seven of the ten types of magic tales, six 
stories of Espen Askeladden, five noodle stories, and several tales of 
Old Norse gods. 


Group II Sagn 


Stories entered this classification if they were not told primarily 
for entertainment but had either some historical basis or contained 
folk beliefs. The two main groups were “Historical” and “Super- 
natural.” The former contained these divisions: 


Deeds of Historical Figures 24 
Local Legends 3 
Local Characters 4 
Legends of Events 14 
45 stories 


There were legends of twelve different historic characters, the 
most popular being Peter Das, Saint Olaf, and Viking heroes. Local 
legends dealt with areas in Norway struck by the great plagues. 

“Supernatural Sagn” were indexed according to the reputed 
habitats of supernatural creatures of Norway, the method described 
by Ella Rolvaag. They were further broken down into personal ex- 
periences and general tales. No stories were collected about air 
creatures but for the two remaining classes the files revealed: 


Creatures of the Waters 1 1 
Creatures of the Earth 14 10 
15 experiences 11 tales 
26 items 


The best-known creatures were nisser, of which six experiences 
and six tales were related, and hulder, with two of each. Nisser were 
generally described as dwarfs with long white beards and red caps 
who live in barns or stables, take care of the animals, and reward 
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or punish men for their acts. Hulder are tailed people of the moun- 
tains who seek to enter the world of men by marrying them and 
thereby losing their tails. 

A third section of supernatural sagn, “Other experiences”, in- 
cluded: 


Witches and Curses + 
Healers and Cures 4 
Fortune Tellers and Powers 7 
Death, Ghosts and Funerals 8 
Devil, Visions and Miscellaneous 10 

33 stories 


Five of these happenings were said to have taken place in Amer- 
ica, The devil appears in six tales here; he was also found in eventyr, 
Peter Das stories, and in two beliefs. 


Group III Beliefs 


Beliefs in supernatural creatures were arranged in the same 
manner as sagn. No beliefs for air creatures were reported. 


Creatures of the Waters 6 
Creatures of the Earth 24 
30 stories 


Any items with the same characteristics as sagn but without nar- 
rative elements went into these two classes. Nisser with eight entries 
and hulder with nine were again the majority of items. 

Shorter beliefs and other material were transferred to three-by- 
five cards, if not already on such cards, and were put into thirteen 
classes: 


Birth, Infancy, Childhood 
Folk Medicine 

Sports, Fishing, Hunting 
Supernatural 

Plants and Animals 

Death and Burial 

Love, Courtship and Marriage 
Home and Domestic Beliefs 
Wishing 

Good and Bad Luck 
Sayings and Folk Speech 
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Riddles 1 
Proverbs 3 


52 


Grouper IV Songs, Poems and Games 


Fourteen items went into this classification. They were mostly 
unrelated to other material in the collection, although the nisser 
appeared twice and the hulder once. 


Group V Customs 


This division contained eight items, six dealing with Christmas. 
There was little of special interest here, except for an insight into 
several Norwegian-American homes during holiday seasons and for 
the appearance of nisser four times more. 


Group VI Informant Sketches 


These were alphabetized by name of the informant for reference 
purposes. They are useful both in identifying and characterizing 
informants and for revealing the students’ fun in collecting. Most 
of the sketches were just as readable and enjoyable as the tales 
collected. 

* * * 

Few courses at any university, except perhaps “Conversational 
Speaking,” force students into as intimate contact with people as 
“American Folklore.” The requirement that students turn in a 
worthwhile collection compels them either to reflect on the traditions 
of their own groups or to become conscious of traditions in other 
groups, Students become more actively aware of other peoples, and 
consequently of their own cultural backgrounds, in collecting folk- 
lore. Their attitudes are revealed in comments made in sketches of 
their informants. 

A Detroit coed questioned a girl from Oslo studying at Michigan 
State in 1947 and wrote: | 


The amazing part to me was the fact that so many of their superstitions 
are the same as many of ours. Such superstitions as opening an umbrella 
in the house and the black cat story were so familiar to me that I was very 
surprised to find that they were well known in Norway also. 


Many students expressed similar feelings. They approached 
foreign-born Americans with mixed feelings of embarrassment and 
fear: 
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When I first called Mrs. Rydland on the phone she seemed very sharp, 
and I wondered if I should ask her for any folktales or not. So at first I 
just took it easy . . . Upon going to their home my attitude changed com- 
pletely. They were the most congenial and friendly people I have ever met. 

They were very careful to see that I understood everything. Mr. Rydland 
whistled a tune in the middle of the story about the troll . . . I was very 
thrilled. 


When I left they told me to be sure and let them know how I came out 
with my paper. They told me not to phone, but to come out to the house 
. . . I felt that they gave me much insight into understanding the Norwegian 
people. 

Students found ways of improving their collecting techniques 
too. A girl wrote about her Norwegian-born father, “At first he 
didn’t recall much folklore, but as I gave him examples, he was able 
to remember quite a bit.” 

Student collectors have turned up some things that others might 
not have uncovered. For example, a sixty-year-old woman would 
be a little hesitant about telling a stranger about the giant woman 
who stopped the god Thor by straddling a stream he had to cross 
and raising it to flood-stage by urinating. Yet she told it to her 
son when he asked for folklore. A Norwegian student at Michigan 
State University might have given in to the taunts of his roommates 
when a folklore collector came to call. But instead he sympathized 
with a fellow student in need of term-paper material, sent his room- 
mates out, and told several tales. 

One of the most worthwhile things about sending out an army 
of collectors is that so much ground is covered and so many informants 
are revealed. It is easy to work through the archives’ folders to dis- 
cover the best local informants. Many of the fifty-five Norwegians 
could probably be revisited for more material now and could possibly 
steer a collector to more Norwegian-Americans among their friends. 

An example shows how students sometimes happened upon good 
informants quite by accident. In 1952 a boy wrote: 


Before going home I decided to visit my wife Dot, who works . . . in Lansing. 
There I met Mr. Reidar Haugen, who overheard me telling Dot about my 
failure to collect any folklore. He thought for a while and then said, “Well, 
maybe you don’t want this, it’s not American, it’s Norwegian.” 

I told him that was perfect and was just what I was looking for. 


In working with this collection, variants of the saying, “10,000 
Swedes ran through the weeds, chased by one Norwegian” kept 
appearing. Then when seven examples of a tale about a victory 
for a small group of Norwegians against heavy odds were found 
in student collections, the two seemed to fit together. A little search- 
ing in history books revealed a parallel with a battle in the so-called 
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Kalmar War of 1612. Karen Larsen’s account is the most concise 
and most recent: 


In Trondelag foreign mercenaries hired by the Swedish king were even 
allowed to pass through the country unmolested. A different fate met a 
smaller Scottish band which tried to march through Gudbrandsdal to the 
Swedish border. At Kringen the farmers gathered with resolute courage and 
killed most of the intruders with guns or by rolling down stones from the 
mountains. This Sinclair episode, as it has been called from the name of 
one of the officers, has been immortalized through song, legend, and a monu- 
ment at Kringen.® 


A source from 1899 is apparently closer to folk versions of the 
story: 
. . . The so-called Kalmar War occasioned an invasion of Scotch mercenaries 
hired by the king of Sweden. These came, however, to grief at Kringen in 
Gudbrandsdal, where the peasants attacked them and at the first shot killed 


their commander, Colonel Sinclair. Of the entire force, numbering 900, not 
one man, it is said, escaped.® 


Knut Gijerset has given us the story in elaborate detail.’ He 
describes the invading horde as “a small force, possibly 350 men” 
and maintains that Sinclair was one of five captains serving in the 
unit. He continues the story with the startling suggestion that it 
was the Norwegians who had the advantage in numbers, possibly 
even to the extent of two hundred more men. In conclusion Gjerset 
shows how and why an oral tradition developed: 


Insignificant as this episode was from a military point of view, it was, 
none the less, the spark which kindled the national patriotism, and roused the 
martial spirit of the Norwegians. Hitherto they had been too indifferent 
even to defend themselves; henceforth their valor became proverbial. 


Returning to the archives we find that legends of the victory 
were collected from 1947 to 1953 and that the informants ranged 
from elderly folk to college students, even including a Swede in their 
number. Basically they all told the same story but different “twists” 
distinguish each version and show how oral tradition can rework 
history. Parts of the seven stories are quoted. 


The first version of the victory was collected in August 1947 
from an elderly couple visiting the United States: 


The Swedes paid a large sum of money to a Scottish nobleman to outfit 
a ship and attack Norway from the west. All the able bodied Norwegian men 
were massed in the East, at the boundary line, where trouble was expected. 
Sir Sinclair was supposed to make a surprise attack at an unguarded point, 
Romsdals Fjord. As Sir Sinclair crossed the North Sea, a mermaid rose 
out of the water and said, “If you see the coast of Norway, you will never 
return alive.” 
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Sir Sinclair persisted nevertheless. As he sailed into the fjord, an old 
woman living in the mountains named “Pella Guri” sounded the alarm. The 
women, children, and the old men gathered for the defense of their land. 
They cut huge quantities of timber and fastened them at a strategic place 
on the mountain where it juts out over the fjord. When the ships passed 
that point, the timber was released, and the Scotch fleet was destroyed. 


In the same year a short variant was collected from a retired 
Norwegian-American pastor: 


The havfrue was a kind of sea-hag that came up to the surface and fore- 
told events. When the Scotch conquered Sinclair and he came to Norway 
to fight for the money paid by the Scotch government, the frue warned him: 
“If you come to Norway, I tell you the truth, you’ll never come back alive.” 

Sinclair answered: “You evil troll, always you prophesy disaster. If I 
ever catch you, I’ll chop you to pieces.” 

The havfrue’s prophecy came true. Sinclair did not come back. 


The third, like the above two collected in Minnesota in 1947, 
emphasizes the leader of the Norwegian band. 


When Norway and England were at war, Saint Sinclair, a warrior from 
England together with a crew, became the victim of the tricky Norwegians 
whose leader was the prominent character, “Pilar Guri.” A band of Nor- 
wegians who hid in the mountains loosened the rocks around them. Sinclair 
and his crew were in the boat below. When she blew her horn, the English 
warriors were covered with the stones. 


In 1950 a Michigan State student collected a “10,000 Swedes” 
story from a boy whose Swedish father had told it to him, 


The Swedes and the Norwegians were fighting. 10,000 Swedes were 
in a valley surrounded by mountains with only one pass in which they could 
enter or leave. One Norwegian put on a robe, which gave him supernatural 
looks, and came running down from the mountains. All the Swedes began 
to run and they left the valley. We say, “10,000 Swedes were chased through 
the weeds by one Norwegian.” 


Variant number five, collected at Michigan State in 1951, has 
Vikings meet Scots on their own land. 


Many years ago there were twenty Vikings who were in danger of running 
headlong into the entire Scottish army. The leader of the Vikings saw only 
one chance for the small group of men. He told his men to gather all of 
the kegs of beer that they could find and place them in a circle. When the 
Scottish army approached, they saw the kegs of beer and stopped to quench 
their thirst. After a time, the Scotchmen became inebriated. The Viking 
leader told him men to march around the circle of Scotchmen. The men 
of the Scottish army, owing to the fact that they could not see well, thought 
that they were surrounded and surrendered to the twenty Vikings. 


A foreign student from Trondheim, interviewed in 1952 on the 
Michigan State campus, connects the saying with the battle. 
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When the Swedish troops were in Norway and marching through a 
mountain pass, a Norwegian soldier saw them from above and by throwing 
rocks and boulders down on them he wiped them out, either killing or 
trapping all of then. This led to the phrase, “10,000 Swedes chased out of 
the weeds by one Norwegian.” 


The final variant seems to join a later battle with the Swedes 
to the Viking-Scotch battle. 


From the war in which the Norwegians won their independence from 
Sweden in the 1800’s, comes this story. The Swedes were in a castle and 
outnumbered the oncoming Norwegians five to one. The Norwegians, however, 
strung their men out and marched them around and around the castle and 
scared the Swedes into thinking they were outnumbered terrifically; hence 
the Swedes surrendered. 


It would be supposing too much to attribute these seven legends 
directly to the Kalmar War but certainly they all indicate traditional 
retelling of historical facts—the essence of legends. Other battles 
seem to be mixed in with the “10,000 Swedes” saying, raising the 
problem of whether this slogan came from any one encounter or 
generated from several. In all of the stories the Norwegians are out- 
numbered, but win the fight by a ruse, either an ambush or some 
trick on the enemy. The girl leader and the mermaid are each men- 
tioned in two instances. Sinclair, apparently only a minor officer, 
was elevated, whenever mentioned, to commander. 

These tales only hint at a full understanding of a legend and a 
saying which seem to warrant further study. They show, however, 
the potential value and possible use of student-formed university 
folklore archives. 


NoTEs 


1See Professor Dorson’s report on the archives in Midwest Folklore, V 
(Spring, 1955), pp. 51-59. 
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SOME RECENT STUDIES IN FOLKSONGS 


A Review ARTICLE 


By ArcHER TAYLOR 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


In one of his poems Rudyard Kipling speaks of a future time 
when each shall work in his separate star. He implies that this will 
be a happy state of affairs. Many contemporary workers in folksong 
have already found their separate stars, but could profitably think of 
space ships to carry them to new worlds where they would find much 
of interest and value for their studies. If we look at studies of folk- 
song in a broad way, we see striking differences between countries 
in what is being done. In England and America, for example, 
anthologies and general introductions are abundant, but in other 
countries they are often lacking. Only one of the recent English 
anthologies—Bartlett Jere Whiting, Traditional British Ballads (New 
York, [1955])—has come to my desk, and I shall limit my comment 
on English anthologies to this excellent selection of forty Child ballads 
grouped according to subjects, A brief “Introduction” (pp. v-xil) 
summarizes the problems most often studied in this country, an ade- 
quate selective bibliography of British and American collections, 
investigations, and recordings (pp. 141-142) leads the student fur- 
ther, and a glossary (pp. 143-148) concludes the book. This modest 
anthology is well suited to the purpose for which it is intended. 
Professor Whiting’s incisive brief introductions to individual ballads 
will be often quoted for their clarity and wit. 

If we look about for similar anthologies for other countries, we 
shall not find many examples. Only in America is folksong often 
the subject of special courses in academic institutions. Although much 
water has flowed under the bridge since it appeared, an old school- 
book—S. Griswold Morley, Spanish Ballads (New York, [1911])— 
is still a helpful introduction. Like Whiting’s and Morley’s anthologies, 
John Meier, Lesebuch des deutschen Volkslieds (Halle, 1937), 
which has never been been fully appreciated, are primarily school- 
books. Paul Alpers, Die alten niederdeutschen Volkslieder (Hamburg, 
1924) is perhaps too limited in its scope to set beside the books I 
have named, but might be mentioned as a work intended to appeal 
both to the general reader and to the scholar, and Marius Barbeau 
and Edward Sapir, Folk Songs of French Canada (New Haven, 1925) 
has the same double purpose. Elementary Italian, French, or Portu- 
guese anthologies that offer more than a selection of songs for the 
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general reader would be hard to name. In Straatmadelieven. Een 
bundel met oude & nieuwe voor het merendeel nog niet in boekvorm 
gepubliceerde volks- en straatliederen,» Tj. W. R. de Haan offers a 
collection for both the general reader and the scholar, but of more 
limited scope than any I have named. This modest and charming 
“paperback” is comparable to John Ashton, Modern Street Ballads 
(London, 1888). Such songs, taken from broadsides or derived from 
them by oral transmission, are coming to appear more and more 
often in collections of folksongs. De Haan’s selection of chiefly nine- 
teenth-century or more recent street songs—many of them have not 
been previously available for study—is a good introduction to the 
Dutch equivalents of the Roxburghe and Pepys ballads. For a more 
comprehensive collection one might go back to D. Wouters and J. 
G. M. Moorman, Het straatlied (2 v., Amsterdam, 1924). De Haan’s 
introduction and notes suggest the nature of these songs and the 
problems connected with them. The first song tells, for example, of 
a proud and wealthy woman of Stavoren who swears that the sea 
will return her ring before she comes to poverty. Since her ring is 
soon found in a fish, her unintended prophecy comes true and she 
dies a beggar. This is, in other words, the story of the ring of Poly- 
crates. Here, as elsewhere, de Haan adds an instructive note (p. 193). 
The second song tells the miracle of the bread that does actually 
turn to stone because it has been refused to a beggar. The theme 
has been used in Dutch and German folksong for a long time. De 
Haan prints modern street ballads and even cabaret songs, complaints 
_ of criminals condemned to death or long imprisonment, narratives 
of their crimes, and more cheerful texts. Perhaps a Dutch reworking 
of Allan Ramsay’s “As I sat at my spinning wheel” (p. 199, No. 47) 
will be the first to catch an English reader’s eye. Except for the lack 
of tunes, this is an admirable introduction and competently annotated. 

I turn now from collections to general works about folksong. 
Like collections, they are ordinarily restricted to national boundaries. 
The restriction has obvious advantages and some considerable dis- 
advantages. I shall not seek out some recent English introductions 
that have not come to hand and have been noticed elsewhere, but I 
shall discuss a few books perhaps less well known in this country. 
My emphasis will be on their utility to an English student. I begin 
with a history of Scandinavian studies in folksong. Only Erik Dal 
or another scholar with the resources of the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen and the Dansk folkemindesamling at his elbow could have 
produced such an authoritative work as Nordisk folkeviseforskning 
siden 1800. Omrids af text- og melodistudiets historie og problemer 
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iser t Danmark.? We shall often come back to it for information 
and inspiration. Students in other countries can only occasionally 
find such weaknesses in Dal’s armor as his neglect to mention Knut 
Liestol’s study of “Little Billee,” as it is known in England. This 
has sometimes been called the pearl of Portuguese balladry and has 
recently been the subject of a study by Fernando Castro Pires de 
Lima.* This instructive Portuguese investigation and Liestol’s stimu- 
lating article should encourage further study of a ballad that is 
remarkable for having been sung from Iceland to India. Pires de 
Lima gives a full account of the historical background of the Portu- 
guese texts and a rich bibliography of the parallels and the pertinent 
investigations. He is wholly convinced that it originated in Portugal 
and refers to an actual historical event. Nevertheless, he does not, 
it seems to me, come to grips with fundamental questions concerning 
its ultimate origin. One will grant readily enough that the Portuguese 
versions contain recollections of Portuguese journeys on the sea. Is 
it not, however, conceivable that they are adaptations of songs that 
arose elsewhere? Some have claimed that it was first sung on the 
coast of Brittany and traveled northward to England and Scandin- 
avia and southward to Portugal. This does not, at least in the 
present state of our knowledge, seem altogether out of the question. 
The Indian version has a strange conclusion that Pires de Lima 
rejects out of hand, but can it be associated with the conclusion of 
the Icelandic ballad? 


For one not primarily interested in the details of Scandinavian 
scholarship in folksong, Dal’s book is especially valuable for fresh 
views of old disputes long thrashed over in this country and Eng- 
land. His remarks on “communal origins” (pp. 332-337) are brief 
but helpful. They warn us that the subject is not yet closed and 
is not to be closed by new interpretations and harmonizations of what 
English and American scholars have said. As I see the situation, we 
must start with a fresh statement of the problem and a new study 
of the evidence. Recent sociological studies suggest to me that the 
problem needs to be studied again from the beginning. Dal has care- 
fully analyzed German investigations by John Meier, Hans Naumann, 
and Wolfgang Schmidt* that have not been often enough read in 
this country and has related them to the central problem. He divides 
the discussion into the dispute over “communal origins” discussed 
chiefly in England and America and the study of the accepting in 
tradition of songs having a literary origin (Rezeptionstheorie), a sub- 
ject that has been discussed chiefly in Germany. In the further 
investigation of “communal origins” ballad students will have to 
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take into account the ideas suggested in E. E. Edwards’s recent review 
of W. H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man (New York, 1956) : 


Have you heard of the “self-ignition” theory of group creativeness that 
is now being widely accepted not only by American social philsophers but 
supposedly hardheaded business managements as well? Its idea is that 
a group will spontaneously create ideas—acceptable ones, that is—where an 
individual thinking all by himself may not. What is presently being debated 
about this idea is not whether it makes sense or what kinds of brains had 
better be in the group that does the igniting, but simply how large the group 
membership should be.5 


As we see, “communal origins” is not yet a dead horse. 

If we turn from such theories and studies of social psychologists 
and sociologists to the evidence cited in discussions of “communal 
origins,” we come almost at once upon “The Maid Freed from the 
Gallows” (Child, No. 95). We need a fresh examination of the 
significance of this evidence, and an examination that goes far beyond 
the English texts that have been used up till now. We must learn 
more about the general theme—the sequence of relatives who refuse 
to rescue the maiden or, to use a more general term, the “structure 
énumerative rudimentaire” of Patrice Coirault—and the specific 
bailad with its history. Fortunately both of these subjects have been 
investigated, although the results have not been cited in the discussions 
of ballad origins. Patrice Coirault, whom I have just mentioned, is 
another example of a scholar who has limited his work by national 
or linguistic boundaries and has for that reason not won deserved 
and general recognition. His new insights into the nature of tradi- 
tional folksong and the process of oral transmission must be studied." 
They are particularly valuable as a commentary on “The Maid Freed 
from the Gallows,” although he does not concern himself particularly 
with it. We cannot neglect, as has too often been done, the general 
considerations that Coirault’s work suggests. Nor can we neglect 
special investigations dealing with “The Maid Freed from the 
Gallows.” H. Griiner Nielsen’s study has been rarely read or cited 
by those who write on “communal origins.” Now we have a new 
investigation based on many new texts: G. B. Bronzini, La canzone 
epico-lirica nell’Italia centro-meridionale, of which only the first 
volume has appeared.* This book stands apart from most of the 
works I have cited because it pays little attention to national or 
linguistic boundaries. Bronzini’s bibliography (pp. 9-30) is virtually 
a survey of recent European ballad studies with an emphasis, 
naturally enough, on those published in Italy. His discussion, al- 
though it deals with seven Italian folksongs (two of supposedly 
southern or central Italian origin and five borrowed from north 
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Italian tradition), ranges almost as widely as the bibliography. We 
are naturally most interested in the latter group, which contains ballads 
belonging to the medieval European tradition. Bronzini demon- 
strates the existence of a south Italian narrative folksong tradition 
that Nigra (pp. 269-322), and others had denied. His book is 
important here for a long account of “Scibilia nobili,” which like 
the Portuguese ballad has been called a pearl. He also cites it by 
the more descriptive title, “La donna rapita o prigioniera,” which 
we recognize to be “The Maid Freed from the Gallows.” He unfor- 
tunately does not take Griiner Nielsen’s work into account. Both 
investigations must be studied carefully before the ballad is cited 
again in discussions of “communal origins.” The English versions 
have not attracted much interest on the part of continental scholars 
because (I suppose) they are clearly degenerate versions. While this 
fact does not preclude their use in studying ballad origins, it is 
significant. “The Maid Freed from the Gallows” is not a very 
primitive ballad (although it may be an example of a primitive tech- 
nique), but a ballad in the last stages of decay. 


I now return briefly to German theories about the origins of 
folksong and the Rezeptionstheorie. Dal summarizes the previous 
discussions well, but naturally does not find room for W. F. Ogburn’s 
“cultural lag.” The sociological discussion of this subject has been 
written chiefly in English and does not deal directly with folksong 
and therefore lies outside the limits Dal set for himself. Both John 
Meier and Hans Naumann have pointed out that songs pass from 
literary to traditional levels in about a century and have drawn 
inferences about the nature and origin of folksong from this fact. 
The social phenomenon of “cultural lag” is exemplified by the 
Scopes trial in Tennessee, which occurred about three generations 
after the hot dispute at Oxford University over kindred subjects. 
The notion of “cultural lag” has not, as far as I am aware, appeared 
in the discussion of folksong, either in Germany or in this country. 

Since I am trying to show how these works with more or less 
national limitations suggest larger problems and prove themselves to 
be useful to students in quite different countries from that of the 
author, it is pertinent to say that Bronzini would have been much 
more helpful if he had stated more clearly the nature of the north 
Italian ballad tradition and the problems associated with it. We 
have not heard much of this subject since Gaston Paris and W. P. 
Ker wrote on the subject fifty and more years ago and W. J. Ent- 
wistle excluded Portugal almost twenty years ago.® Pertinent to this 
subject is Dal’s brief treatment of the chanson d’histoire (p. 323), 
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although he has no occasion to make a connection. The subject is 
directly concerned with the origin and history of a considerable 
number of English ballads. We thus come to the transmission of 
ballads from country to country. Dal’s self-imposed and very under- 
standable restriction of his work to Scandinavian scholarship pre- 
vents him from mentioning the work of Paul Alpers in his account 
of how ballads came to the North. Alpers collected and studied 
the ballads shared by High German, Low German, Dutch, and 
Scandinavian tradition and came to the conclusion that some ballads 
passed through Low Germany on their way to Scandianavia.” 
Similarly, and for the same reason, he does not mention my book, 
Edward and Sven i Rosengdrd, although it suggests that the Scandi- 
navian and Finnish ballad came from England. Dal does cite (p. 
323) Lagercrantz’s printing of an early text of “Sven i Rosengard” 
for which Griiner Nielsen and I sought vainly and seems to accept 
the argumentation for a Scandinavian origin. With this opinion I 
still disagree. The peasant backgrounds of both the modern Swedish 
and the American versions seem to me to be degenerations or de- 
gradations of the original theme. While I write, it occurs to me to 
ask whether “Rosengard” has a symbolic sense. The young man 
who has killed his brother goes away to his death—on that point 
there is general agreement. Inasmuch as the German “Rosengarten” 
and similar words often mean “paradise, the land of the dead,” the 
name “Sven i Rosengard” might have an appropriate symbolic 
meaning. 

What I have said is not intended to imply that Dal and others 
who have imposed national or linguistic limits on their studies have 
always failed to look farther. Dal cites Richard L. Greene, The Early 
English Carols (Oxford, 1935) and recognizes its merit. He expresses 
doubts about the “Finnish method” (p. 337) in commenting on Iivar 
Kemppinen, The Ballad of Lady Isabel and the False Knight (Hel- 
sinki, 1954), and I should be disposed to agree with them. Kemppinen 
does not securely establish the demonic nature of the elf-knight before 
proceeding to further combinations. 


Dal’s remarks on metres suggest new ways of attacking a class 
of problems for which American students have shown little interest. 
For example, his discussion of the medieval dance (p. 289) mentions 
Paul Verrier, Le vers frangais (3 v., Paris, 1931), which has been 
too often overlooked. Dal might have mentioned a curious long epic 
stanza known as the Herzog Ernst Ton and by other names. It is 
found in medieval German narrative verse, German folksong, Meister- 
gesang, and Danish and English verse.** Apparently it has a curious 
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history. On page 295 Dal comes to the subject of lyric quatrains, a 
genre rarely mentioned in English discussions of folksong. Dal’s re- 
marks illustrate one last pitfall to which the limitation of such 
studies to a single language lead the author. He knows and his Scan- 
dinavian readers know perfectly well the significance of lyric quatrains 
in the story of folksong, but his remarks are too brief to be fully 
intelligible to readers unfamiliar with Richard Steffens’s monograph 
of 1898 and what preceded and followed it. .Such technical terms as 
“gamle stev’” and “nystev” are taken for granted and their importance 
in ballad problems is fully evident only to those who know the course 
of Scandinavian ballad studies. Incidentally, a simple exposition of 
these matters for English readers would be a very useful contribution. 

And so I come to an end, at least for the present and until more 
good books on folksong come to my desk by purchase or for review. 
I have not intended to write formal book reviews here but to suggest 
how the books I have mentioned may guide us. Nor are my remarks 
intended to be exhaustive. The study of folksong advances so rapidly 
in these days that there are many books I have not yet seen. 


Notes 


1 Utrecht: Uitgeverij Het Spectrum, [1956?]., Prisma-Boek, 235. Pp. 215. 
2Copenhagen: J. H. Schultz Forlag, 1956, Pp. 448. 18 pl. 


8 See Knut Liestol, “Folkevisa om sjofolk i hungersnaud,” Arv, VI (1950), 
36-49; Fernando Castro Pires de Lima, A Nau Catrineta, Ensaio de inter- 
pretagdo histérica ([Porto], 1954); Archer Taylor, “‘A N&o Catrineta’ in 
India,” Romance Philology, VI (1953), 304-305. 

*See Dal, “Teorier om visernes tilblivelse,” pp. 327-344. His brief al- 
lusion to Naumann (p. 329) does not suggest clearly enough Naumann’s ideas. 


5 The Reporter, XV, No. 11 (Dec. 27, 1956), p. 35. There is some 
additioral pertinent comment here, but no mention of ballad origins. 

® See, for example, Whiting, p. xi. 

7 Recherches sur notre ancienne chanson populaire traditionelle (four 
articles reprinted from the Bulletin de [Institut général psyckologique, 1927 
and 1928 and the Publications de l'Institut . . . , V (1929), with new pagina- 
tion, and an Exposé, V [Paris, 1933], with pagination continuous with the 
preceding); Notre chanson folklorique (Paris, 1941); Formation de nos 
chansons folkloriques (2 v., Paris, 1953, 1955). A third volume of the Forma- 
tion is announced. The collation of my copy of Exposé (pp. 321-685) does 
not agree with that on the leaf opposite the title page of Notre chanson 
folklorique and Formation. The specific reference for Coirault’s discussion 
of “structure énumerative rudimentaire” is Formation, I, 23-30. 


8 Nuova di studi e testi, 1 (Rome: Angelo Signorelli, [1956]). Pp. 531, 
3 plates, 3 maps. For “The Maid Freed from the Gallows” see pp. 269-322. 
See also H. Griiner Nielsen’s headnote in Svend Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle 
Folkeviser, VIII (Copenhagen, 1919), 445-465, No. 486; E. Pohl, Die deutsche 
me von der ‘Losgekauften, FF Communications, 105 (Helsinki, 


® European Balladry (Oxford, 1939). See p. 137, where he accepts a 
French, Provengal, North Italian, and Catalan tradition, and p. 190, where 
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he excludes Portuguese ballads from this tradition in order to group them 
with Spanish tradition. 

10 See Dal’s remarks in “Lidt om udenlandske viser’ (pp. 309-315) and 
“Veje til Norden” (pp. 316-325); Paul Alpers, Untersuchungen iiber das alte 
niederdeutsche Volkslied (Diss., Géttingen, 1911), especially pp. 16-19, and 
Die alten niederdeutschen Volkslieder (Hamburg, 1924). The dissertation will 
be wan in the Jahrbuch des Vereins fiir niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, 


11 See my Literary History of Meistergesang (New York, 1939), p. 72 n. 








THe CuHIcAco FOLKLORE PRIZE 


The Chicago Folklore Prize was established by the International 
Folklore Association and is awarded annually by the University of 
Chicago for an important contribution to the study of folklore. Stu- 
dents, candidates for higher degrees, and established scholars may 
compete for the Prize. The contribution may be a monograph, thesis, 
essay, article, or a collection of materials, No restriction is placed on 
the contestant’s choice of topic or selection of material: the term 
“folklore” is here used in its broadest sense (e.g., American, European, 
etc. folklore; anthropological, literary, religious, etc. folklore). 


It is permissible to submit material which has appeared in print, 
provided that such material be submitted within one year from the 
time of publication. The successful contestant who submits material 
in typed form and has this material published subsequently, is expected 
to send a copy of the printed monograph, etc., to the University of 
Chicago, for the library. Sufficient postage should be included if the 
contestant wishes to have his material returned. Monographs and 
collections, etc., must be submitted before April 15, 1958 to the Chair- 
man of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, The Chicago Folklore 
Prize is a cash award of about $50.00. The recipient’s name is pub- 
lished in the Convocation Statement in June. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND RELATED MATTER 


Easter Island. Alfred Metraux. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957.) Pp. 249. Foreword, introduction, bibliography, index. 


Easter Island is a popular revision and abridgement of the author’s 
earlier Ethnology of Easter Island published in 1940 by the Bishop 
Museum in Honolulu. It is a smoothly reading and authoritative 
job which should deservedly attract wide interest. While Dr, Metraux 
refers specialists to his earlier monograph—and rightly so—specialists 
will find some additional material of interest in this new work, espec- 
ially material on the history, both pre- and post-contact, the Easter 
Island “script,” and the circumstances of the author’s fieldwork in 
1934. 

In both the present and the earlier volume Dr. Metraux’s chief 
objective has been to reconstruct the life of the island before Western 
contact and to explain it in historical and sociological terms. This 
has been a hard task since the native society suffered a disastrous 
blow in 1862 when a large part of the population was slaughtered 
or enslaved by Peruvian blackbirders. A few of those captured 
managed to regain home alive after this episode only to introduce 
a virulent epidemic of smallpox which decimated those who had 
escaped the blackbirders. Nevertheless, by examining early reports, 
artifacts and archeological sites, and by salvaging myths and traditions 
from the most knowledgeable natives at the time of his fieldwork, 
the author has assembled a reasonably full picture of aboriginal 
life—surprisingly full in places. 

A few spectacular, isolated facts about Easter Island, such as 
the great stone statues and the “writing,” have inspired many ill- 
founded speculations about lost continents and trans-Pacific migra- 
tions. Dr. Metraux, with full control of the evidence, gently concludes 
that the present and past natives of the island are clearly Polynesian 
in origin, ultimately coming from farther west in the Pacific. More- 
over, while the exact date of the first settlement is unclear, the main 
cultural efflorescence was surely not many centuries before the voyages 
of Cook and other European explorers. 

In Metraux’s view the greatest remaining mystery of Easter 
Island is the pictographic script found on a number of wooden tab- 
lets. He had concluded on the basis of his own investigation that 
these tablets were probably mnemonic devices for sacred chants in 
which one symbol may have served to recall “a phrase, a sentence, 
or even a verse.” However, he mentions recent correspondence with 
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a German anthropologist, Dr. T. S. Barthel, who, he thinks, may have 
correctly interpreted the symbols as a legible though primitive writing 
system. Some Russian scholars have also come to similar conclusions 
recently. Perhaps if these interpretations prove valid we may yet 
one day glean a little more information on this vanished Oceanic 
culture from the writings of its priests. 


Harvard University J. L. Fischer 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Magic, Myth and Medicine. Donald T. Atkinson. (Cleveland 
and New York: The World Publishing Company, 1956). 320 pp. 
$5.00. 


The folklorist who picks up D. T. Atkinson’s Magic, Myth and 
Medicine with the hope of finding a fund of material on magic, myth, 
and medicine will be greatly disappointed. It is not a source book 
for magic or myth and their relationship to the growth of medicine. 
To be sure, a few items of magic and myth are contained in the 
work, but relative to the amount in existence, the items are of little 
help to the folklorist exploring this important field of study. 

D. T. Atkinson, M.D., has taken full advantage of a ‘catchy’ 
title to help the reading public arouse its own curiosity and interest 
in the field of medicine. The title is so close to one used previously 
by W. H. Rivers, namely, Medicine, Magic and Religion (New York, 
1924), that one is set to wondering about the ethics of this business 
of choosing titles, when one realizes that religion and myth are 
sometimes synonymous. Rivers has certainly broken the ice for Atkin- 
son’s treatment of the story of medicine, or better said, Atkinson’s 
short stories about a few selected men who made contributions to 
the total field of medicine. 

The book is geared specifically for the general reading public. 
As such, it should provide a few hours of interesting reading for 
the layman inclined toward gathering information about men of 
medicine who otherwise would only be names to him. 

There are, however, some items of interest to the folklorist as 
well as to others, namely, a couple of etymologies 4 la Atkinson, 
‘alchemy’ on page 24, ‘antimony’ and ‘chariot of antimony’ on pages 
130 and 138 respectively. In addition, there are some interesting 
Atkinsonian explanations scattered throughout, such as those for 
‘good-hearted’ and animals as ornaments of one type or another 
during the middle ages (page 143). Rather frequently we find utter- 
ances of Atkinsonian philosophy. A sample of which is, “Many 
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pebbles have been polished by a college curriculum, Of this there 
can be no doubt, but what of the diamonds that have lost their luster 
by the same process?” (page 143). 

Never does the author simultaneously cite the page and give 
the title of the work from which he quotes. Occasionally enough 
information is supplied for one to obtain the work mentioned, but 
there is no attempt to pin point any citation to eliminate one’s 
having to read the work until one bumps into the specific quote. 
That the author has been places and seen things is apparent from 
his remarks throughout the book. This is convincing to the ordinary 
reader and adds a personal touch to his observations, but it has no 
value as a source of reference. This work is as the author says, a 
“meandering journey” that has probably brought the reader to a 
proper conclusion that medicine today “is the product of the ex- 
periences of thoughtful men through thousands of years,” but is 
still far from being an exact science (pages 305-6). 

The work has a passable index (pages 314-319), and a bibli- 
ography that the author prefers to call “Acknowledgments,” (pages 
309-313). 

The following two works would have been rather helpful to the 
author in supplying him with more background material for the 
magical and mythical elements in his survey: Hans Lohr, Aberglauben 
und Medizin, (Leipzig, 1943), and H. Vorwahl, Geschichte der Medi- 
zin unter Berticksichtigung der Volksmedizin, (Berlin, 1928). 


Michigan State University Stuart A. Gallacher 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The Pollen Paths. A Collection of Navajo Myths. Margaret 
Scheville Link. (California: Stanford University Press, 1956.) Pp. 
205. $6.00. 


The rather mixed and uneven quality of this book makes it 
most difficult to evaluate. It does, however, have the advantage of 
catching the interest of readers in several ways. First, Mrs. Link 
has chosen to follow up her previous work on the Navajos, “Beautiful 
on the Earth,” with a “retelling” of twelve Navajo myths. At first 
reading, the myths seem to lack drama and distinctive flavor, and 
one is tempted to blame the translator, but at second reading one 
gradually comes to feel a certain rhythm as some of the unity of 
the Navajo culture comes through. At any rate, the selection of 
myths to be retold offers a broad introduction to the materials, 
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On the other hand, the sixteen-page “Psychological Commentary” 
of psychiatrist Joseph L. Henderson appears to be an instructive pot- 
pourri of Jungian metaphysics, radical anthropology, and colorful 
imagination. I say “instructive” because it indicates how much of 
folklore analysis is still isolated from the main stream of sociological 
and psychological thought in America. In other words, the effort 
o “psychoanalyze” folklore, and to prove the widespread incidence 
of certain folk-themes is commendable. Nevertheless, references to 
“collective unconscious,” “the demonic aspect of life at a primordial 
level,” and the “divine ‘artifex’ of alchemy” place Dr. Henderson in 
a discredited school of socio-psychological theory and render * 
analysis highly questionable. 

Some readers will find the sixty-page Appendix by Mrs. Link 
the most satisfying portion of the book. She traces the development, 
beginning in 1925, of her interest in the Indians of the American 
Southwest. She tells of old friendships with residents of the area 
of various cultural backgrounds, and of memorable experiences with 
the Navajo and Hopi. Those unfamiliar with Navajo myths, chants, 
and other art forms will profit from the discussion of the amount 
and quality of these materials, now gradually becoming written and 
recorded records, and from the description of the methods of their 
collection. A group of songs and chants is included in the Appendix, 
along with expositions on the medicine man, the Navajo medicine 
woman, and Navajo sand paintings. These provide good introduc- 
tions, particularly because they are interlaced with recounts of the 
author’s personal experiences. 

To this reviewer, the book seems to fall between two schools. 
It is not quite scholarly enough to be a significant contribution to 
folklore recording and analysis, and not quite dramatic enough to 
stand as literature. It will, however, serve well as an introduction to 
Navajo folklore. The book is a well-illustrated and well-designed 
example of the printer’s craft. 


Brown University Arthur Jordan Field 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Mythology and Values. An Analysis of Navaho Chantway Myths. 
Katherine Spencer. (Philadelphia: Memoirs of the American Folk- 
lore Society, Vol. 48, 1957). 240 pp. 


Miss Spencer’s doctoral effort to utilize a mythology in order 
to depict its bearers’ values has substantial methodological interest. 
The problem is: how many and what kinds of analytic operations 
are needed upon an oral literature, with subsequent weaving of their 
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results, so as to elicit the causes, content, and functioning of the 
native ethical system? 

Miss Spencer is handicapped because she employs not all of 
Navaho mythology but solely a large group of origin stories of curing 
rites. The question arises whether her restriction to this segment 
of the literature has skewed ‘the picture. Her methodology suffers 
from limitations because it includes an impressionistic rather than 
close analysis of the principal value themes which are exhibited or 
latent in the stories. It properly uses narrators’ explanatory inser- 
tions as indices of value themes, employs evidences of social sanctions 
in story action, and reports recurrences of actions which point to 
ethical standards. Miss Spencer does not suggest the likely returns 
or the methodological possibilities in other kinds of analysis such as 
the disentangling of components in humor situations, song texts, and 
portrayals of actor personalities where these are adult male, adult 
female, children, adolescents, elders, and specialists. In short her 
procedures, which are good, comprise only some of those which can 
be manipulated. Those which she has selected are not handled with 
mathematical rigor upon classes of minimal units. The final report 
therefore does not disclose the grand total of values which could 
be deduced, their frequency and weighting, or why the society had 
them. 

I would urge, accordingly, that the folkloristic worth of the 
monograph is methodological and in two distinct spheres. First, it 
pioneers meritoriously in its employment of an oral literature as ex- 
pressive of a people’s ethical system. Secondly, it exhibits items which 
can be deduced with a few procedures. The need is to compare the 
results which have been obtained when a larger portion or the 
entirety of Navaho literature has been painstakingly analyzed with 
a wider range of analytic operations. 

The reviewer does not wish to leave an impression that this book 
is unsatisfactory. Far from it. The work exemplifies current feelings 
that in order to advance the frontiers of knowledge of the dynamics 
of oral literature folklorists must depart from the often unrevealing 
categories of plot, motif, and type of actor and must examine other 
kinds of expressive content. It presents us with a scholar who is at 
the threshhold of discovery of psychological and sociological riches 
which are embedded in oral literatures and which arise in the socie- 
ties which transmit those literatures. Miss Spencer’s labors constitute 
suggestive groundbreaking. They help us to perceive why oral 
literatures must be even more sharply analyzed so as to display and 
account for their significant classes of content. 
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Over half the book offers notes and abstracts of Chantway 
myths and so presents a concordance useful for kinds of research 
other than analysis of expressions of value ideals. 


University of Washington Melville Jacobs 
Seattle, Washington 


Folklore of Other Lands. Arthur M. Selvi, Lothar Kahn, and 
Robert C. Soule. (New York: S. F. Vanni, 1956). Pp. xv + 279, 
foreword, selected bibliography. 


This is an anthology of translated and paraphrased narratives, 
proverbs, rhymes, riddles, games, and songs from Italy, France, 
Germany, and the Hispanic World. Each of the book’s four sections 
deals with one of the above “lands” and is introduced by a swift, 
superficial, and sometimes inaccurate description of its most salient 
geographical and historical features. This is followed by selections 
from early national epic and literary materials. France’s Roland 
and Spain’s Cid appear in brief but beautifully translated pieces. 
‘ After the prose narratives in each section comes a group of approx- 
imately one hundred proverbs arranged under these headings: 
“Home life,” “Wooing and marriage,” “Wisdom of the Marketplace,” 
and “Moral precepts and Rules of Conduct.” The original foreign- 
language versions of the proverbs appear on the left-hand side of 
the page, and opposite them on the right their English translations. 
The “Children’s Rhymes, Riddles, and Games” are treated the same 
way. So are the songs, followed by their melodies. The result is a 
good and generally correct conception of some features of life in 
the areas treated. 

But the title and foreword of the book are misleading. They 
make the book resemble the Holy Roman Empire, which was said to 
be neither holy nor Roman nor an empire. One could almost say 
of this recklessly assembled little anthology that it is neither folklore 
nor of other lands: almost but not quite, because the book does 
contain some folklore, which is not particularly of other lands. And 
it contains considerable national and local material, which is not 
folklore except in a very broad Botkinian sense. 

The compilers seem unaware of the fact that folklore floats 
freely from land to land and that most of it has been afloat for 
many generations, They go on the assumption that just because a 
tale has been recorded in Germany, it is necessarily a German tale. 
For example, they reprint the story of Til Eulenspiegel curing a 
group of people by telling them that the sickest one must be killed. 
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This is presented as a tale peculiar to Germany. Actually, it is Motif 
K1955.1 in the Thompson index and has had a notable career in 
France. There is also a version of it in Spanish literature. The only 
purely German thing about the German version is the name of the 
hero. 


Likewise, the compilers appear unaware of the well-known Eng- 
lish proverb: 


A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Never come to any good end. 


They encounter the French version of it and present it to us as a 
French proverb, translated in the following inferior form: 


A woman who talks like a man and a 
hen that crows like a rooster are not 
easy to manage. 


Many of the apparently local and national anecdotes are ac- 
tually very widely diffused. Superficially, they seem to be local 
because they are attributed to local historical characters. The bulk 
of this anecdotal material, moreover, has a wider career in written 
than in oral tradition. The rhymes and songs, of course, lose much 
in translation. However, the inclusion of the original texts along 
with the translations may make the book useful as a secondary tool 
for teaching foreign languages. The only trouble is, the translations 
are often inaccurate. 

The claim made for the book in the foreword is that it will 
provide a better understanding of the “temper” of people of other 
lands. The compilers themselves have placed the word “temper” in 
quotes, revealing that they are not entirely willing to accept full 
responsibility for its use in such a context. They are wise, but they 
would have been wiser not to use it at all. It is a treacherous word, 
particularly when applied to entire nations. Individuals are too 
complex, and they vary too widely within nations, to give any land 
a consistent, predictable “temper.” Even if foreign peoples did have 
unified “tempers,” you could not get much nearer to the French 
temper by knowing Roland, nor to the Spanish by knowing the 
Cid, nor to the German by knowing Siegfried. Such knowledge often 
helps in ascertaining the ideals of a people, these ideals being usually 
embodied in their favorite heroes. But unless the tales are studied 
against a very broad background, even this hope is questionable. 
The Cid tricks a couple of Jews to get money. This may lead the 
naive student to conclude that the Spanish, since they condone such 
trickery in their great epic hero, are peculiarly anti-Jewish. But we 
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know that anti-Semitism is just as strong if not stronger in Germany, 
though the German epic hero does not trick Jews. 

The bibliography at the end of the book does not jibe with 
its contents. Aurelio M. Espinosa’s Cuentos Populares Espamoles, 
for instance, is listed there, but not one of the book’s Spanish tales 
has been taken from this great collection. Instead, the compilers 
drew on such creative writers as Ricardo Palma, who never pretended 
to record authentic tales from oral tradition. The only thing I can 
see that could have caused the compilers to mistake Palma’s stories 
for folklore is the fact that he called them “tradiciones.” Stith Thomp- 
son’s The Folktale is also listed in the bibliography, but the compilers 
show no evidence of having read this vital primer for folklorists. 


University of Maryland Frank Goodwyn 
College Park, Maryland 


WESTERN LorE 


Mesquite and Willow. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. 
Hudson, and Allen Maxwell (Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press, Publications of the Texas Folklore Society No. XXVII.) 203 
pp. $4.00. 


Mesquite and Willow is a satisfying collection of Texas and 
Mexican folk materials with some excursions into broader areas. The 
trees of the title take symbolic note of the mixture in Texas of English 
and Mexican folklore as well as ways of life—the willow representing 
the Anglo traditions, the mesquite representing the Mexican. Three 
of the fifteen articles contain materials of Old Mexico; five deal 
with Spanish materials in Texas and Old Mexico; three are con- 
cerned with the Anglo tradition and four with broad aspects of 
folklore. 

Two of the articles concerned with the ballad present very in- 
teresting information indeed. Brownie McNeil’s discussion of the 
Child ballad in the Middle West and the Lower Mississippi Valley 
is a valuable investigation of the currency of Child ballads in the 
U. S. Midregion and an examination of the changes they have under- 
gone as they moved westward—away from the areas of their greatest 
concentration. (Readers will wish to compare Mr. McNeil’s findings 
with the changes in ballads offered by Stanley Edgar Hyman in the 
July-September, 1957, number of the Journal of American Folk- 
lore.) “Dialogue in Folktale and Song” by R. C. Stephenson is an 
erudite treatment of dialogue as a stylistic device in tales and songs 
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of the Western World. The remainder of the volume contains 
materials that range from the valuable to the charming. One piece— 
a turning of a Mexican tale into English ballad stanzas—is merely 
cute. Mody C. Boatright has an excellent essay on the Western 
bad man as hero. Mr. Boatright outlines the bad man-hero pattern 
as follows: a man on horseback of respectable Anglo-American 
parentage who has had an unfortunate childhood, who has been 
goaded into crime, who fights the enemies of the people and performs 
acts of tenderness and generosity, finally atoning for his bad deeds 
through martyrdom as the result of betrayal. 

A personal sketch by Stith Thompson recalls his early associa- 
tion with the Texas Folklore Society and his subsequent career as 
a folklorist—an easy, informal account. Both valuable and charming 
are the Mexican tales in the volume, several of them variants of 
well-known types. All in all this volume is one of varied materials, 
of or about folklore, that can stand easily with the other impressive 
volumes of the Texas Folklore Society Publications. 


The University of New Mexico Ernest W. Baughman 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Why the Chisholm Trail Forks, and Other Tales of the Cattle 
Country. Andy Adams. Edited by Wilson M. Hudson with illus- 


trations by Malcolm Thurgood. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1956). xxxi, 296. $4.50. 


Andy Adams (1859-1935) was, like Sam Bass, a Hoosier who 
became a Texas cowboy, When over forty, he began writing out 
of his first-hand knowledge of the range and the trail and ultimately 
produced seven books. His first, The Log of a Cowboy (1903), is 
generally recognized as one of the best portrayals of trail-driving 
days ever published, despite the fact that, although often taken for 
autobiography, it is actually a novel. 

Andy Adams’s volumes have long been out of print, except for 
a truncated version of the Log, and, since one of their most important 
and characteristic features is their camp-fire tales, Prof. Wilson M. 
Hudson, of the University of Texas English department and the 
Texas Folklore Society, has collected fifty-one such tales, four of 
them unpublished, into Why the Chisholm Trail Forks. 

Prof. Hudson suggests that a “case might be made for the camp- 
fire tale as a form of folk literature comparable to the ballad.” 
Certainly these tales are as far as possible from the ingenious stories 
with their “surprise endings” which that other adopted Texan, O. 
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Henry, drew from the same environment. And, except for such a 
stray example as “The Cat in the Jacal,” they are almost equally 
remote from the ordinary folktale. They are simply and unassumingly 
narratives of experiences which almost any man of that time and 
environment might have undergone (interesting sometimes because 
exciting but more often because they exemplify human—or some- 
times animal—behavior). Although they involve perhaps half a 
dozen brushes with Indians and outlaws, they include not a single 
gunfight of the Hickok-Earp type or romantic love episode. 

The first two tales are reasonably representative. The first 
tells of how a green boy escapes unscathed from his innocent involve- 
ment in a Regulator-Moderator feud, the second of a schoolteacher 
who nearly becomes engaged to the principal local belle, only to 
have his hopes dashed when the mother of his inamorata is informed 
that instead of his being “the son of that big farmer who raises so 
many cattles and horses,” he is a member of a poor family with the 
same surname. It is easy to imagine what a member of the O. Henry 
school would do with such material; the results, perhaps, would be 
more immediately and superficially appetizing, but the Adams tales 
will stick to your ribs better and certainly leave the reader with a 
more authentic understanding of cow-country society. 

The content of these stories is rather more memorable and im- 
portant than the style, which, without being either pedestrian or 
cliché-ridden, is still not particularly distinguished for vivid descrip- 
tions or picturesque phrases. Such colorful expressions as, of a 
pretty waitress, “She can ride a string of my horses until they all 
have sore backs,” do occur, but are comparatively infrequent. An 
exception both to this statement and to the author’s usual lack of 
interest in distinguishing individual “Cattle-trail Pilgrims” by their 
narrative styles is the case of Ace Gee, who in a dozen pages (pp. 
171-183), is credited with more colorful phraseology than appears in 
any other hundred, e.g.: “I can tell you more about that country 
[Montana] than you want to know”; “I sometimes think that I will 
burn my saddle and never . . . look a cow in the face again, nor 
ride anything but a plow mule and that bareback”; etc., etc. Was 
Ace Gee, like so many of the Adams narrators, a real person? Per- 
haps Prof. Hudson will tell us in the “full-length biography and 
critical study” on which he is working and of which his introductory 
essay is such a delightful and tantalizing sample. 


University of Illinois Kenneth Porter 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Lucky 7: A cowman’s Autobiography. Will Tom Carpenter. 
Edited by Elton Miles; illustrated by Lee Hart. (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1957). xxii + 119 pp. $3.50. 


Walter Prescott Webb once “expressed a wish for . . . a self- 
written account by an early Western cattleman who was more 
interested in his day-to-day work than in... Indian skirmishes 

. or the famous outlaws and marshals he had met.” Lucky 7 is 
such an autobiography. 


W. T. Carpenter was born in Missouri in 1854—the “lucky 
seventh” of the family—and died in 1933 in the Pecos region, where 
he had lived for forty years. He began driving cattle as a boy of 
ten in Colorado and Montana, and for thirty-six years was cowboy, 
cattle rancher, trail boss, and ranch manager—after 1875, in Texas. 
(He ends his narrative in 1900, when he ‘quit the Cattle business 
and went to herding goats.’) And yet, during his career as a cattle- 
man, all his fights were with nature’s weapons; he did not smoke 
or drink, and at the end of a long drive “preferred to keep his money 
in his pocket and just walk around and see what was going on.” 
He was probably by no means exceptional. 


Lucky 7 (which is written in a colloquial style unimpaired by 
literary influences), is also valuable for its revelation of regional 
speech. “Taken,” for example, is always used for “took,” and there 
are a good many usages not found in Ramon F, Adams’ Western 
Words—“rolled our dough” (departed), “blur” (message), “digger” 
(horse)—as well as such striking and uncommon expressions as 
“scattered from Hell to Utah” and “neighbors . . . not close enough 
for the chickens to mix.” 


The illustrations are attractive but I would trade for a good 
map. The editorial introduction and notes are informative and 
generally accurate although Virginia City, Nevada, does not lie on 
the route from Denver to Helena and it is doubtful that the K.K.K. 
supported “Ma” Ferguson. 


Lucky 7 should have a secure if small niche in any shelf of cow- 
country literature and should also be the precursor of similar 
volumes. 


University of Illinois Kenneth Porter 
Urbana, Illinois 
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RECORDS 


Scots Drinking Songs. Sung and with Notes by Ewan MacColl. 
Edited by Kenneth Goldstein. Occasional Accompaniment by 
Brian Daly, Guitar, and Alf Edwards, Concertina. (New York: 
Bill Grauer Productions, Riverside Records, Folklore Series, RLP 
12-605. ) 


Scots Folk Songs. Sung and with Notes by Ewan MacColl. Edited 
by Kenneth Goldstein. Occasional accompaniment by Brian 
Daly, Guitar, and Alf Edwards, Concertina. (New York: Bill 
Grauer Productions, Riverside Records, Folklore Series, RLP 
12-609.) 


Scots Street Songs. Sung and with Notes by Ewan MacColl. Edited 
by Kenneth Goldstein. Occasional Concertina Accompaniment 
by Alf Edwards. (New York: Bill Grauer Productions, River- 
side Records, Folklore Series, RLP 12-612.) 


English Street Songs. Sung and with Notes by A. L. Lloyd. Edited 
by Kenneth Goldstein. Concertina Accompaniment by Alf Ed- 
wards. (New York: Bill Grauer Productions, Riverside Records, 
Folklore Series, RLP 12-614.) 


English Drinking Songs. Sung and with Notes by A. L. Lloyd. Edited 
by Kenneth Goldstein. Accompanied by Al Jeffery, Banjo and 
Harmonica, and Alf Edwards, Concertina. (New York: Bill 
Grauer Productions, Riverside Records, Folklore Series, RLP 
12-618.) 


These albums continue the fine work of nearly two dozen items 
currently available in the Riverside Folklore Series. In these five 
albums the word “Songs” in the title belies the contents, for many 
pieces are ballads in every sense of the word, and the singers recognize 
this in their notes. The seventy-seven items cover wide fields, several 
of which have hitherto unjustifiably been avoided. The subject 
matter of the songs and ballads extends from that of interest mostly 
to the anthropologist, social historian and “pure” folklorist to that 
genuinely delightful to all persons interested in songs. The tunes 
range from the frankly uninspired, as one would expect, to the 
excellent. 

One of the most interesting albums in this group is the Scots 
Drinking Songs, for this material is largely unavailable elsewhere, 
the treatment of life and love being too frank and lifelike. But no 
picture of the songs of a folk is complete until such items as these 
are included. 
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Scots Folk Songs contain a beautiful, and rare, bothy song, 
“Charlie, O Charlie”; a satirical treatment of the Hanoverian Elector 
who became George I of England in 1714, “The Wee, Wee German 
Lairdie”; an anti-German war piece, “The Wars of Germany”; 
Jacobite songs, “The Highland Muster Roll” and “Johnnie Cope”; 
and a gypsy song, “Davie Faa,” which MacColl believes might have 
been the antecedent of “Gypsy Davie.” 

Scots Street Songs includes an interesting pro-Napoleon ballad, 
“The Bonnie Bunch of Roses”; and a transportation ballad, “My 
Last Farewell to Stirling,” which parallels “Van Diemen’s Land,” 
also included. 

The two albums by Lloyd include old favorites like “The Darby 
Ram,” “Rosin the Beau,” “The Oxford Tragedy,” “The Unfortunate 
Rake,” and “The Indian Lass.” But satel others, not so well-known, 
enrich these two offerings. 

The singing is natural and eaibonil both singers being of the 
“folk” themselves, or sufficiently close. The occasional accompani- 
ments by guitar or concertina may offend the purist, but they are 
used discreetly and rather improve than vulgarize the renditions. 

Three minor criticisms, or suggestions, might be registered. 
First, in a few of the songs, mechanical “ghosts” distract the listener. 
Second, in the texts provided for the songs, which include good 
glosses, unnecessary carelessness in transcription allowed many mis- 
transcriptions of texts. Finally, no texts are provided for. the English 
albums. Although this is certainly a minor complaint, there is no 
real reason why this added service might not be provided in forth- 
coming albums, since many instructors, and indeed general listeners, 
like to have texts. 

The fine work of Riverside Records in providing these songs and 
ballads should be appreciated and supported. 


University of Maryland Ray B. Browne 
College Park, Maryland 


Irish Love Songs; Irish Street Songs; and Irish Humor Songs. Sung 
by Patrick Galvin, accompanied by Al Jeffery. Edited by Ken- 
neth S. Goldstein. Riverside Folklore Series, 4 12” LP discs, 
RLP 12-609, 12-613, 12-616. $4.98 ea. 


Kenneth S. Goldstein’s efforts in the oversea sections of the 
Riverside Folklore Series to present authentic materials entertainingly 
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have required the services of three singer-scholar-entertainers, Of 
the rare and talented trio, Patrick Galvin is the least authentic 
singer. But he possesses the voice, knowledge, and sympathy to give 
an honest and pleasing performance. 


Irish Love Songs, consisting largely of the narrative laments like 
“I Know Where I’m Going,” which are typical of Irish tradition, 
nevertheless shows a good deal of variety. “The Royal Blackbird” 
is a “coded” love song from the time of the Jacobite rebellion, and 
the lyric laments like “Shule Aroon” are never far from the political 
and social facts. But there are “purer” songs of rural love like 
“The Banks of the Roses” and street ballads like “Canada Iho.” 
And “The Bonny Boy” is a beautiful variant of “Young But Growing.” 


The Humor Songs is composed largely of political and nationa- 
listic street songs of the 19th and 20th centuries—the mocking “Peeler 
and the Goat,” the jeering “Square-Toed Boots,” the sarcastic “Mont- 
joy Hotel.” Though “Football Crazy” is pure humor, the “Bold 
Thady Quill” leave his gambling, football, drinking, and courting 
“to secure for old Ireland entire separation.” In its present com- 
pany, even the once-Scots “Brian O’Linn” is an ironic comment on 
Irish conditions. “The Galbally Farmer,” the complaint of an 
itinerant laborer in the tradition of the American “Sanford Barney” 
(Laws H1) and the Australian “Cockies of Bungaree,” seems the 
most authentically performed piece in all the albums. 


Though Street Songs includes many typical of the genre—“Don- 
nelly and Cooper,” “Van Dieman’s Land,” “The Lowlands of 
Holland,” and “Young Molly Ban,’ reaction to the bitter Irish ex- 
perience comes through in the ironical peasant complaint of “The 
Rocks of Baun,’ the urban polemic of “The Hackler from Grouse 
Hall,” and the sardonic savegery of “Johnny I Hardly Knew Ye,” 
of which the American “When Johnny Comes Marching Home” is 
a not-even-pale copy. 


These recordings are technically excellent, and the jacket notes 
contain a good deal of valuable information. There are recordings 
more authentically styled, but Galvin’s interpretation of the loves 
and hates, the laughter and tears of an often misunderstood people 
makes for understanding as well as enjoyment. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Wilgus 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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Banjo Songs of the Southern Mountains. Sung and played by Obray 
Ramsey, Henry Gentry, George Pegram, Walter Parham, Harry 
and Jeanie West, Samantha Bumparner. Riverside Records, 
RLP 12-610. 12” LP. $4.98. 


Southern Mountain Folksongs and Ballads. Sung and played by 
Artus Moser, Harry and Jeanie West, George Pegram, Walter 
Parham, Virgil Sturgill, and Obray Ramsey. Riverside Records, 
RLP 12-617. 12” LP. $4.98. 


These recordings of performers from the Asheville, N.C., folk 
festival seem designed to show that the folksong tradition of the 
Southern Appalachians is neither dead nor dying. How convincing 
is their demonstration depends largely upon the listener’s attitude 
toward traditional song. If he thinks of it as old in material and 
style, isolated from influences later than the eighteenth century, he 
will find little in these albums he can accept as “authentic.” For 
even the performance of Artus Moser and Virgil Sturgill are some- 
times “tainted” with “hillbilly” and “festival” influences. But if he 
recognizes that all traditional song is more or less “tainted,” he will 
find these recordings both enjoyable and profitable. 


No more than a half dozen of the thirty-five songs have close 
oversea connections. A few, such as “Devilish Mary,” “Cherry Tree 
Carol,” and “I Went up on the Mountain” on 617, represent the 
older strata of American folksinging. But the rest echo the rhyth- 
mical-rollicking-sentimental tones typical of American folksong of 
the past century. Not to say that there is monotony: there are 
ballads—native, imported, and one new local—blues, lyrics, work 
songs, dance songs, the loose agglomerations termed “banjo songs” 
(the wide sense used to title 610 covers much of 617), and even 
a hymn. But these songs and instrumental pieces (with the exceptions 
noted earlier) belong to the genre “hillbilly,” considerably older 
than its commercialization in 1925. 


We cannot escape noting the relationship between these per- 
formances and commercial versions. The fact that twenty-nine of 
the songs have commercial analogues is incidental, and the general 
stylistic resemblances are merely inescapable. For direct relation- 
ships we turn of course to the youngest performers, the Wests, who 
now live in New York City and collect early hillbilly recordings. 
Without quibbling about style, we note that their “Nine Pound 
Hammer” comes directly from Bluebird 6422 (by the Monroe 
Brothers, Kentucky performers who possibly derived their version 
from North Carolina artists who recorded the song on Columbia 
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15280). Can we summarily reject this performance or these artists 
as non-folk? Not all performances by the West can be so directly, 
if at all, connected with commercial recordings. The oldest per- 
former in this album, “Aunt” Samantha Bumgarner, was an early 
Columbia recording artist. Artus Moser’s “The Sailor on the Deep 
Blue Sea,” collected from mountain children, can surely be traced 
to commercial versions titled “I Have No One to Love Me” (not 
“Captain, Tell Me True,” as stated in the notes). And George 
Pegram has at least listened to Merle Travis’ 1947 recording of 
“I Am a Pilgrim” (Capitol 15124). The commercial hillbilly. is 
closely related to, and sometimes inseparable from, the contemporary 
Southern folksinger, and if—as Daniel G. Hoffman wrote recently— 
“we are not used to dealing with authentic folk productions in such 
an atmosphere of . . . commercialism ... we had etter become 
used to it.” Ironically, we have been dealing with the influence of 
the street ballad and its singer for two hundred years. Can we deny 
the modern equivalent? 

In editing these albums, Kenneth S. Goldstein has provided 
-further documentation of the process of folksong. His notes are 
generally excellent, and John Greenway crams extensive information 
into a thumbnail sketch of the history of the banjo. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Wilgus 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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SUMMER FOLKLORE INSTITUTE AT INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 


The fifth Folklore Institute of Indiana University will be held 
on the Bloomington campus during the regular summer session from 
June 11 to August 8, 1958. These Institutes were established by 
Stith Thompson in 1942 and have been held every fourth summer 
since. Their chief purpose is to bring together folklore specialists 
from all over the United States, and where possible from other coun- 
tries, who lecture in a variety of courses on Folklore, in conjunction 
with the resident Folklore faculty of Indiana University. Besides the 
formal lecturing in the classroom, the Institute makes possible free 
exchange of ideas and shoptalk in between times, and gives students 
an opportunity to meet a number of active and eminent folklorists. 

For the 1958 Institute two distinguished visiting scholars will 
teach for the full duration of the Institute. Professor Archer Taylor 
of the University of California, past president of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, and author of The Proverb and English 
Riddles from Oral Tradition, will offer courses on “The Proverb and 
the Riddle,” and “Research Problems in Folklore.” Professor Katha- 
rine Luomala, chairman of the Department of Anthropology at the 
University of Hawaii, a past editor of the Journal of American Folk- 
lore, and author of Maui-of-a-Thousand-Tricks and Voices on the 
Wind, will lecture on “Folklore of the Pacific” and “Introduction to 
Folklore.” 

Three other courses will be given by Indiana University faculty. 
W .Edson Richmond will teach “English and Scottish Popular Ballad,” 
Warren E. Roberts will give “The Folktale and Allied Forms,” and 
Richard M. Dorson will serve as chairman of a course entitled “In- 
ternational Relations in Folklore.” The purpose of this course will 
be to inform students of comparative folklore of current activities 
in folklore in various countries of the world. A panel of outstanding 
specialists will lecture in the course on the particular countries they 
have visited: 


Africa Melville J. Herskovits, Northwestern University 
China’ R. D. Jameson, New Mexico Highlands University 
Finland Aili Kolehmainen Johnson, Piedmont, California 
French Canada and France 

Luc Lacourciére, Laval University, Quebec 
Great Britain Richard M. Dorson, Indiana University 
India Edwin C, Kirkland, University of Florida 


(253) 
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Italy William E. Simeone, Southern Illinois University 
Japan Richard M. Dorson, Indiana University 
Russia Felix J. Oinas, Indiana University 
Scandinavia Stith Thompson, Indiana University 
South America Stith Thompson, Indiana University 
Turkey William H. Jansen, University of Kentucky 


Other prominent folklorists will give special lectures in the In- 
stitute on the American folktale, folk museums and folk art, problems 
of archiving, the relations of folklore to literature, collecting in the 
Ozarks, style in folklore, and Anglo-American ballad scholarship. 
These lectures will be offered by John Ball, Miami University; Ernest 
W. Baughman, University of New Mexico; Charles Haywood, Queens 
College; Daniel G. Hoffman, Swarthmore College; Thelma James, 
Wayne University; Louis C. Jones, Director, New York State Histori- 
cal Association, Cooperstown, New York; George Korson, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Vance Randolph, Eureka Springs, Arkansas; D. K. Wilgus, 
Western Kentucky State College. 

It is hoped that state folklore societies will send delegates to 
the Institute. Courses may be taken for regular academic credit, or 
audited without credit. Other information follows. 


Credit hours: A maximum of nine may be taken. Each course at 
the Institute carries three credits, except “Introduction to Folk- 
lore,” which is two. All courses are open to graduate students. 


Admission: Students at the Institute may receive counseling and 
orientation on June 11 and 12, and register on June 13. New 
students who wish to pursue graduate work toward the M.A. 
or Ph.D. in Folklore at Indiana University should apply to Dean 
R. E. Cleland, Office of the Graduate School. 


Fees: $9 a credit hour for both in-state and out-of-state students, 
$3 a credit hour for auditors. 


Living Expenses: $176.25 to $210 in the Residence Halls (room and 
meals), or daily $2.50 to $3.00 for less than 28 days (room; 
meals available in Union cafeteria). For accommodations write 
to the Educational Conference Bureau, Indiana University. 


Guest Privileges: Extended to all holders of the doctorate. 


Further Information: Address Richard M. Dorson, Chairman, Folk- 
lore Program, Indiana University. 
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BALLADS AND SONGS 


Cratis Dearl Williams. Ballads and songs. Lexington, Ky., 
1937. 426 p. 27cm. (Kentucky microcards. Series A. Modern 
Languages Series. Sponsored by the South Atlantic Modern Lan- 
guage Association. No. 15) 10 cards. $2.50 to subscribers; $3.50 
to others. | 

Following introductory chapters on the history of balladry, 
the structure of the ballad, traditional ballad motives and elements 
in ballads and songs of Lawrence County, Kentucky, play-rhymes 
and dance songs, and the ballad and folk song in America, Mr. 
Williams records the texts and music of 167 ballads and songs 
collected by him in Lawrence County. He reports variant texts 
for titles which have been recorded elsewhere, and there are a 
number of titles which do not appear in any other printed collec- 
tion. He makes a special effort to determine what motifs have 
persisted in the folk poetry of Lawrence County and what motifs 
have disappeared. 
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Midwest Folklore 


Subscriptions and Editorial Information 


Annual subscriptions to MIDWEST FOLKLORE are $3.00 to 
libraries, schools, and individuals not members of cooperating regional 
folklore societies; members of cooperating regional societies may sub- 
scribe to MIDWEST FOLKLORE for $2.50 if their subscriptions 
are made through the treasurers of their respective societies. Single 
copies may be obtained for $1.00. Correspondence regarding sub- 
scriptions and business matters should be directed to the Business 
Manager, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Richmond, Library, Room 41, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Articles for publication should be submitted to the appropriate 
Regional Editor or directly to the Editor, W. Edson Richmond, De- 
partment of English, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Books 
for review should be sent to the Review Editor, Professor Tristram 
P. Coffin, Department of English, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 

Manuscripts submitted for publication should be typed double- 
spaced on 842 x 11 paper; footnotes should be typed double-spaced 
with a triple space between each note at the end of the article. 
Titles of books and journals should be italicized; titles of articles, 
chapters of books, poems, reports, etc., should be placed in quotation 
marks. A style sheet is available on request. 
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